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Socio-economic Series Issue 16 


Low Income, Labour Force 
Participation and Women in 
Housing Need, 1991 


Introduction 


Finding and obtaining an appropriate dwelling is challenging for most 
households, especially those with low incomes. Indeed, in 1991, six out 
of ten households with incomes below Statistics Canada’s low income 
cut-offs lived below today’s housing standards. Unable to find dwellings 
adequate in condition, suitable in size, and affordable for their incomes, 
these households were in core housing need. 

In this issue of Research and Development Highlights, core housing 
need is shown to be particularly related to low household income and 
lack of participation in the labour force. As in Issues 11 and 12, all 
information is based on 1991 data derived from housing cost surveys 
carried out by Statistics Canada for the federal and provincial housing 
agencies. 


Although renters constitute only 36 per cent of all households in Canada, 
they make up 62 per cent of the households in the bottom one-fifth or 


lowest income quintile : ip 
(Figure 1). Why? eat Figure 1 Tenure Profiles 


income households such as Att Income Groups (QuinTILES) Lowest INCOME QuUINTILE 


, R 0 
lone parents (predominantly soe it Ot a te recta San 


female) or unattached 
individuals (living alone or 
sharing) traditionally‘rent. 
The result is that, with'25 per 
cent or one-quarter of all 
renter households in housing 
need, renters are five times 
more likely to be in need than 


. C Renters : Owners Renters : Owners 
owner households. Adin ba 


38.8% 
LEGEND 


Unattached 
individuals 


Lone parents 


Two-parent 
and other 
families 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Faibles revenus, main-d'oeuvre active et femmes ayant des besoins de logement, 1991 


CMHC $°% SCHL 


NHA 6408 Helping to house Canadians 


Female-led 
renter 
households 
comprise a 
dispropor- 
tionate 43.6 
per cent of all 
households in 
core housing 


need. 
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However, even amongst renters, some are more prone to housing need than others. As 
Table | shows, the most likely renter households to experience housing need are female-led, 
and lone parents or women living alone (both elderly and non-elderly). 


Table 1 Susceptibility to Housing Need and Low Income 
- Selected Renter Households, 1991 - 


Low-Income Status 
(Bottom QuinTILe) 


Comparative Data ON 
THE INCIDENCE OF NEED 


No. OF HHLDS. IN 


HouseHoLp Group HousinGc NEED 


female heads were 2.4 times as 725,000 
likely to be in need as male heads. 5.5 of 10 


All female-headed 507,000 
renter households 3.9 of 10 


* Elderly (65+) 175,000 
(90% living alone) 4.6 of 10 


female seniors were 1.4 times as 286,000 
likely to be in need as male seniors. 7.5 of 10 


+ Non-elderly 


a) Lone 160,000 
parents 4.9 of 10 


lone parents were 10.9 times as 187,000 
likely to be in need as male-led 5.8 of 10 
two-parent families (most of 

which owned). 


b) Women 148,000 female individuals were 6.9 times as 225,000 
living alone 3.1 of 10 likely to be in need as male-led 4.7 of 10 
two-parent families (mostly owners). 


c) Females 25,000 sharing, with either other unattached 27,000 
sharing with 1.9 of 10 individuals or related family members, 2.0 of 10 
others keeps housing need lower amongst 

this small group. 


Low Income 


Female-led renter households comprise a 
disproportionate 43.6 per cent of all households in 
core housing need (Figure 2). The most compelling 
reason is the low-income status of these households 
in need. Their average income in 1990 was only 
$12,600, just 29.6 per cent of the income of male- 
led households not in core housing need. 

Non-elderly women living alone held the 
dubious distinction of having the lowest average 
income of any renter household group in core 
housing need: $10,700. These households spent on average 52 per cent of their income on 
shelter alone, or about two and one-half to three times as much as the average male- and 
female-led renter households not in housing need. 

What lies behind such low income and how does it relate to housing need? The answer is 
low labour force participation and dependence on government transfers as the major source of 


Figure 2 Core Housing Need 


Female-led 
Renters 
44% 


Male-led 
Renters 
29% 


household income. 


Non-elderly Females 


Not all lone parents and single women are equally exposed to housing need. In fact, there are 
two groups, as demonstrated in Table 2. Amongst the first, characterized by labour market par- 
ticipation and reliance on non-government earnings as the major source of household income, 
the likelihood of being in housing need (22 to 26 per cent) is little different from the overall 
renter household probability of being in need (25 per cent). In contrast, need is highly concen- 
trated amongst households in the second group, noted for their lack of labour force participation 
and dependence on government payments for their major source of household income. While 
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20 to 30 per cent of those in the labour force generating their own income live in housing need, 
some 60 to 70 per cent not in the labour force and dependent on government transfer payments 
as their major source of income fall into core housing need. Lone parents dependent on 

government payments as their major source of income were more likely to be in need than any 
other group: only one-quarter of these households avoided living in housing need. 


Table 2 Households in Housing Need by Labour Force (L.F.) 
Status, and Major Source of Income, 1991 


TYPE OF 
HOUSEHOLD 


L.F. Status*/ 
Source OF INCOME 


HOUSEHOLDS IN NEED 
No. % 


163,000 
170,000 


AVERAGE 
INCOME 


AVERAGE 
STIR** 


All non-elderly 
female renters 


333,000 


Head not in L.F. 
Head in L.F. 


$11,600 
$13,500 


Gov't. Payments 
Non-Gov't. Income 


187,000 71% 
146,000 


$11,600 
$13,800 


Head not in L-F. 
Head in LF. 


a) Lone 
parents 


160,000 


95,000 
65,000 


$12,900 
$14,800 


113,000 74% 
47,000 


Gov't. Payments 
Non-Gov't. Income 


$13,200 
$14,900 


Head not in L.F 
Head in L-F. 


b) Women 
living alone 


148,000 


56,000 
92,000 


$ 8,200 
$12,200 


64,000 
84,000 


Gov't. Payments 
Non-Gov't. Income 


$ 8,000 
$12,700 


*L.F. Status refers to labour force activity at survey time. 
**STIR stands for the household's Shelter Cost-to-Income Ratio 


While participation in the labour force is important, work status once in the labour force is 
equally important for the 170,000 non-elderly renters in core housing need with earners in the 
iabour force. Table 3 illustrates that unemployment and part-time work are associated with low 
income and core housing need. While need affected up to 80 per cent of those who had not 
worked in the previous year, for those with full-time work, the incidence of housing need fell to 
20 to 22 per cent, below the average incidence of need amongst renters. 


Table 3 Households in Housing Need by Work Status in the 
Labour Force (L.F.), 1991 


TYPE OF HouSEHOLDS IN NEED AVERAGE AVERAGE 
HouSsEHOLD Work Status No. % INCOME STIR 


46,000 56% 
124,000 22% 


$13,000 
$13,700 


All non-elderly 
female renters 


Unemployed 
Employed 


in the L.F.: 
170.000 No work last year 19,000 80% $11,700 
Part-time only 44.000 46% $13,700 
Full-time 107.000 20% $13,700 


a) Lone Unemployed 23,000 66% $14,400 
parents Employed 42.000 29% $15,100 
in the L.F.: 


65.000 No work last year 13,000 80% $12,300 
Part-time only 24,000 63% $14,900 
Full-time 28.000 22% $15.900 


b) Women Unemployed 20.000 58% $11,200 
living alone Employed 72,000 22% $12,400 
in the L.F.: 


No work last year 
Part-time only 
Full-time 


92,000 


$10,600 
$12,700 


Note Employed unemployed refers to work status al survey time, while full-time work is defined as working at least 30 
hours a week during the previous year 
STIR refers to shelter cost-to-income ratio 


* Sample size is not sufficient to support reliable estimates for this small group of households 
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Lone parents 


dependent on 


government 


payments as 


their major 


source of 


income were 


more likely to be 


in need than any 


other group. 


Canad 


Elderly Females 


Amongst retired elderly females, the major source of income is again the telling factor. Those dependent 
on government payments are over three times more likely to be in core housing need than those 
dependent on non-government income as their major income source (Table 4). 


Table 4 


TYPE OF 


HousEHOLD OF INCOME 


All elderly 
females: 


175,000 


Mayor Source 


Gov't. Payments 
Non-Gov't. Income 


Households in Housing Need by Major Source of Income, 1991 


AVERAGE 
(STIR) 


AVERAGE 
INCOME 


HOUSEHOLDS IN NEED 
No. % 


47% 
40% 


162,000 
13,000 * 


$12,000 
$16,000 


* The sample supporting this estimate is marginal. 


Conclusion 


Low-income, female-led renter households 
experience housing need more often than any other 
type of household. Their need is directly related to 
low labour force participation and dependence on 
government transfer payments as their major 
source of income. Indeed, when they can obtain 
full-time work, their level of housing need drops 
dramatically. Even the experience of female lone 
parents shows this to be the case. If employed full- 
time, they can reduce the likelihood of being in 
need below the average experienced by all renter 
households. 


This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of work 
carried out by the Research Division of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC). It is 
the third issue to examine the nature of housing 
need in Canada in 199]. More general information 
on housing needs measurement concepts and tools 
is also available from Issue 7 of this series or from 
the comprehensive NHA report, “Core Housing 
Need in Canada.” Any questions about the contents 
of this highlight may be directed to Mr. J. 
Engeland, Researcher, Housing Needs Analysis, at 
(613) 748-2799. 

The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances a 
broad range of research on the social, economic 
and technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlight is one of a 
series intended to inform you briefly of the nature 
and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0P7 

(613) 748-2367 


Earlier Research and Development Highlights 
Publications 


Mobility Characteristics of Canadian 
Households 

Condition of Canada’s Housing Stock 
Accessory Apartments: Characteristics, Issues 
and Opportunities 

The Value of Canada’s Homeownership 
Housing Stock 

Canadians and Their Housing: Income, Tenure 
and Expenditure Shifts 

Potential Housing Demand Projections 

A Comparison of Housing Needs Measures 
Used in Canada, the United States and 
England 

Concentration of Wealth Through Ownership 
A Socio-Demographic Profile of Canadians 
Experiencing Health or Activity Limitations 
Developing Quality of Life Indicators for 
Canadian Municipalities 

Canadian Housing Need, 1991 

Families, Children, and Housing Need in 
Canada, 1991 

The Housing Choices of Immigrants, 1986 
Changing Canadian Households, 1971-91 
Sustainable Residential Developments: 
Planning, Design and Construction Principles 
(Greening the “Grow Home") 


Issue 1 


Issue 2 
Issue 3 


Issue 4 


Issue 5 


Issue 6 


Issue 7 


issue 8 


Issue 9 


Issue 10 


Issue 11 
Issue 12 


Issue 13 
Issue 14 
Issue 15 


feYhe Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of 


¢ 
Ayhis publication. 
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_ Research & Development 
= el a Highlights 


Socio-economic Series Issue 11 


Canadian Housing Need, 1991 


He well housed are Canadians as they prepare to meet the challenges of 
the 1990s? This issue of Research and Development Highlights profiles 
1991 housing conditions and households in core housing need. The focus is 
on core housing need, which integrates today’s three housing standards of 


dwelling size suitability, physical adequacy, and affordability into a single Figure 1: Canadian Housing 
measure of our housing well-being. The concept of core housing need is fully Conditions — 1991 
described in Issue 7 of this series. 
6.68 million 
households 
The Data Folens 
, ’ : aii Housing below 
The data used in this report were specially collected by Statistics Canada for one or more 
federal and provincial housing agencies from housing cost surveys added to Soar 
the Labour Force Survey system in Spring 1991. seeenes 
Housing conditions are profiled for approximately 9.5 million households. daspirells 
These households were the non-collective, off-reserve households living in exceeds 1.16 million 
the ten provinces surveyed by Statistics Canada. Living conditions of poaing my sane ata 
households in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, the institutionalized aencecs chit need 


population, roomers and boarders, and the homeless were not surveyed. 


In 1991, seven out of every 10 Canadian households lived in dwellings which 
meet or exceed today’s high housing standards. Three out of every 10 
households experienced housing conditions below one or more housing 
standards. However, a majority of these (60%) had the means to improve 
their living conditions on their own. 

The rest, accounting for about one in eight Canadian households, would 
not have been able to obtain unsubsidized market rental housing meeting 
suitability and adequacy norms without spending 30 per cent or more of their 
household incomes. They were in core housing need. 


CHIC SESE 90001 0039612 
SERIALS DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO LISRARY 


TORONTO ONT 
| M55 1A5 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les besoins de logement au Canada en 1991. 
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Who Is in Core Housing Need? 


In 1991, renters were over 1.7 times more likely to live below housing 
standards than owners, and far more likely to lack the means to improve their 
housing conditions. As a result, renter households were five times more likely 
than owners to fall into need (25 of every 100 renter households compared to 
just 5 of every 100 owners). Seventy-three per cent of all households in need 
were renters. In addition, those in housing need can be distinguished by 
household type. 


Figure 2: Types of Households in 
Core Housing Need — 1991 


Table 1: Households in Need (Owners/Renters) 


Household Owner/Renter 


Type : Number in Need Incidence Ratio of Those 
29% (average size). (000s) of Need in Need . 
31 % Seniors _ Seniors 
Non-family | (1.2 persons) 335 17.7% 31%/69% 
singles | Couple 
| Families 
22% | (3.3 persons) 253 4.7% 44%/56% 
18% Couple | Single Parents 
Single families (2.7 persons) 215 34.7% 20%/80% 
| 
parents | Non-family 
Singles 
(1.1 persons) 361 20.9% 15%/85% 


Although they are the smallest group in need, single parents are the most 
likely to fall into core housing need. They are twice as likely to be in need as 
seniors and seven times more likely than couple families. Not surprisingly, 80 
per cent of single parents in need are renters compared to just a little over half 
of couple families. 


Why Are They in Core Housing Need? 


In 1991, as in the past, the largest group of households living below housing 
standards were spending more than today’s norm for their housing. Renters 
were more likely than owners to spend over the affordability norm and to fall 
into need. Three in ten renters spent 30 per cent or more of their income on 
shelter as compared to one in ten owners. While 80 per cent of all renters 
spending this much fell into core housing need, only 30 per cent of owners 


| Figure 3: Number and Percentage of Households Living in Housing Below Standards, 
Showing Those in Core Housing Need, Canada 1991 


Number of Household: ose p 
(millions) sis a |_| Not in need 0 R 
1.5 In core need 39 
24.1% aie 
R O = Owners | | | 
1.0 O 29.0% R = Renters | | | 


O 


3.8% 1.9% 


0.5 


5.1% | 


0.3% | 


- 12.7% 
Affordability Standard Adequacy Standard Suitability Standard All Three Standards 
(spending 30% or more (dwelling lacks basic (housing is crowded (households living in 
of household income plumbing or is in need according to the housing below any one 
on shelter) of major repair) National Occupancy or more standard) 
Standard) 
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did. For both owners and renters who fell into core housing need, 
affordability remained the dominant problem. Seventy-one per cent of owners 
and 92 per cent of renters in core need spent 30 per cent or more of their 
income on shelter. 

The second largest group of households living in housing falling below 
one of today’s standards occupied units which they themselves assessed as 
needing major repairs. Again, renters were more vulnerable to falling into 
need because their housing did not meet the adequacy standard. Renters 
living in dwellings needing major repairs were twice as likely as owners to 
fall into core housing need. 

Finally, 1991 data indicate that crowded living conditions continue to 
diminish. They are the third and least likely cause of housing need. Renters 
were much more likely than owners to occupy housing with less space than 
prescribed by the National Occupancy Standard. As a result, less than 10 per 
cent of all households in core housing need were crowded in 1991 and, as in 
the past, over 80 per cent of these were renters. 


Table 2: Household Income and the Shelter Cost-to-Income Ratios 


of Households by Type and Core Housing Need Status — 1991 


1. Average Household Income for 1990 ($) 


Seniors Non-elderly Couple Single 

Singles Families Parents 
33,300 36,900 eae 40,800 Not in Need 
13,000 11,100 15,400 14,200 In Core Need 


2. Average Shelter Cost-to-Income Ratio 


Seniors Non-elderly Couple Single 

Singles Families Parents 
42% Satis aes 47% In Core Need 
15% ve 15% 18% Not in Need 


What is behind the high incidence of housing need experienced by some 
types of households? Very low incomes is the compelling answer — incomes 
only one-quarter to one-third those enjoyed by their counterparts who are not 
in core housing need. These incomes result in shelter cost burdens up to three 
times as high as those borne by households not in need. The lowest incomes 
and highest shelter cost burdens are experienced by non-elderly singles. 
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Households in Core Housing Need, by Province — 1991 
(estimates in 000s with percentage distribution in parentheses) 


ivi 


Canada 


Where Do the Housing "Needy" Live? 


Almost 60 per cent of households in housing 
need in 1991 lived in Ontario and Quebec. The 
likelihood of being in need, however, was 
highest in Quebec, B.C., P.E.I. and Nova 
Scotia. Although households were less likely to 
be in need in Ontario, their probability of being 
in need had increased significantly since 1988, 
the last time housing need was measured by 
Canada’s federal and provincial housing 
agencies. This change was a result of the 
particular severity of the recessionary period 
on Ontario’s industrial economy. 


Conclusion 


A comprehensive and current understanding of 
housing need is essential to monitor housing 
conditions in Canada for policy, planning and 
evaluation purposes. This issue has provided a 
sketch of the most up-to-date housing needs 
information available today. Upcoming issues 
will tackle specific aspects in greater detail. 
For example, a Research and Development 
Highlight on the family and core housing need 
is forthcoming in advance of the International 
Year of the Family. The income and labour 
force status of households in need will be 
addressed in another issue. 


result of this publication. 


This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of 
work carried out in the Research Division of 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC). For further information, contact 
Mr. J. Engeland, Researcher, Housing Needs 
Analysis, at (613) 748-2799. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, 
economic and technical aspects of housing. 
This CMHC Research and Development 
Highlights issue is one of a series intended to 
inform you briefly about the nature and scope 
of these activities. 


Earlier Research & Development 
Highlights Publications 


Issue 1 Mobility Characteristics of Canadian 
Households 

Issue 2. Condition of Canada’s Housing Stock 

Issue 3. Accessory Apartments: Characteristics, 
Issues and Opportunities 

Issue 4 The Value of Canada’s Homeownership 
Housing Stock 

Issue 5 Canadians and Their Housing: Income, 
Tenure and Expenditure Shifts 

Issue 6 Potential Housing Demand Projections 

Issue 7 A Comparison of Housing Needs Measures 
Used in Canada, the United States and 
England 

Issue 8 Concentration of Wealth Through Ownership 

Issue 9 A Socio-Demographic Profile of Canadians 


Experiencing Health or Activity Limitations 
Issue 10 Developing Quality of Life Indicators for 
Canadian Municipalities 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a 
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Socio-Economic Series Issue 23 


Housing the New Family: 
Reinventing Housing For Families 


Introduction 


n recent decades, the traditional Canadian family — wage-earner father, 

homemaker mother and children — has been replaced by the dual-earner 
family as the most common family form. Families led by a single parent, 
usually a mother, have also become more common over the same period. 


Housing And 
Community <0 
Design Can 

Help Households 
Balance Family 
Responsibilities 


\ 


The changing structure and role of the Canadian family have implications for 
housing and communities. 


This Research and Development highlight presents the results of a survey on 
the housing needs and preferences of young families. The survey indicates that 
young families remain strongly attracted to detached single-family homes 
located in suburbs. However, it also reveals that many young families are 
interested in communities that combine higher density housing with a variety 
of family-oriented services and amenities. 


Methodology 


The survey, conducted in 1993, randomly 
sampled 450 young families in Toronto, Table 1 
Montréal and Vancouver. (A young family [ieiidg-yal@-laleMedcccece ma eleciale melee 
was defined as including one or more 
children aged twelve or under living at 
home.) One hundred and fifty respondents 


Total Toronto Vancouver Montreal 


t : , % % % % 
were interviewed from each metropolitan 
area, and responses were weighted Detached House 

dine t lati Currently Live In 48 44 72 40 
Re CRE eee ao: Would Prefer To Live In 80 83 89 71 
The survey collected information on the Semi-Detached House 
housing status of respondents, their area of Currently Live In 12 16 5 10 
residence, socio-demographic background, Would Prefer To Live In 4 3 3 6 
distance and mode of travel to work, and Town House / Row House 
the pressures related to work and family / Duplex / Triplex 
responsibilities. It asked respondents to Currently Live In _ 19 14 16 25 
indicate their preferences on a variety of Would Prefer To Live In 10 7 7 15 
issues related to housing, neighbourhoods, Apartment 
density and amenities, and asked about the Currently Live In 22 25 7 25 

Would Prefer To Live In 5 5 1 8 


appeal of a new housing model. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Loger la famille nouvelle : Réinventer le logement des familles. 
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Table 2 


Ray Comparison of Current and Anticipated 
Findings Tenure 


Continuation of the Total | Toronto Vancouver Montreal 
° 9 9 9 
Canadian Dream : ti 
According to Table 1, families cp deeds P 58 57 65 57 
continue to aspire to own a detached Anticipated 82 84 85 77 
2S See, single family home. Eight of every ten Rental 
respondents chose this housing form Sinan 44 43 34 44 


19 


8 Of 10 
Respondents 
Aspire To 
Own A 
Detached 
Single 
Family Home 


over all others when asked what type 12 14 
of dwelling unit they would like to 
move to in the next three to five years. This exceeds the percentage of respondents 
(48%) living in this dwelling type at the time of survey. Eight of every ten respondents 
also expressed a desire to own their own dwelling unit. However, as Table 2 shows, 
fewer respondents expected to own such a house in Montréal (77%) than in Toronto 


(84%) or Vancouver (85%). 


Respondents were less enthusiastic about apartment housing. Whereas approximately 
one fifth of respondents were living in apartments, only one in twenty preferred this 
housing form. As with home ownership, housing preference varied by metropolitan area. 
Residents of Montréal were least likely to prefer the detached home, while Vancouver 
residents were most likely to prefer it. 


A Suburban Lifestyle 


When presented with the option of staying in their current area of residence or moving, 
almost three quarters of respondents would remain where they currently lived (see 

Table 3). One quarter of young families responded that they would move to another part 
of the city. Responses differed for various regions of the city: the proportion of families 
who would stay in the downtown centre, near downtown, or not too far from downtown 
was lower than the proportion of young families currently residing in these areas. In 
contrast, more families would choose to live in the suburbs (39%) than were residing 
there at the time of the survey (33%). The survey found these responses consistently in 
Toronto and Montréal; in Vancouver, no change in the percentage of families was 
recorded for the downtown area and the established residential areas near downtown. 


With regard to neighborhood features, young families rank privacy as more important 


than family- “oriented or community amenities (see Figure 1). When asked which 
neighbourhood features were important, more than 60 


percent of respondents identified safety in the dwelling 
unit and area, privacy and sufficient indoor space and 
outdoor space; 40 to 60 percent listed parking, sound 
insulation and outdoor play areas for children. Fewer 
than four in ten respondents identified shops and services 


15 


Anticipated 


Table 3 
Current and Preferred Area of Residence 


Type of Area Respondents would select if 


moving in next 3 - 5 years 
Total Toronto Vancouver Montreal 


% % % % : As ; 
Same type 79 69 81 7 in close proximity, the existence of a strong 
New Type 25 29 16 26 neighborhood feeling and opportunities for volunteer or 
Type of Area community activities. 
Downtown Centre P ° ° 
Enis 3 3 Housing Density and Community 
Current 5 7 Amenities 


Established Residential 

Area near Downtown 

Future 20 20 23 19 
Current 
Older Suburb not too Far 
from Downtown 

Future 26 26 35 23 
Current 
Newer Suburb near Metro 
Area Limits 

Future 
Current 


Despite these initial results, many respondents favoured 
housing that combines increased density with more 
family-oriented amenities and services. (Family 
amenities included child care, enclosed safe park space, 
and easy access to children’s activities.) Assuming no 
price difference, half of the respondents preferred a 
community of semi-detached and row housing with many 
family amenities (Option 1) to one with detached houses 
and few family amenities (Option 2). 
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Figure 2 
The Density/Amenity Trade off: Preferences 


Figure 1 
Importance of Selected Characteristics: 
Neighborhood, Activity and Housing 


Toronto 


Safe dwelling unit F 
Safe area 
Privacy fi 

Sufficient indoor space 
Outdoor space 

Secure parking 

Sound insulation 

Outdoor play areas f 

Easy to get to work 

Shops and services 

Transit service 

Strong neighbourhood feeling jaa 
Needn'’t drive kids 
Community activity 


Vancouver 


Montreal 


detached houses/few amenities (option 2) 


eS 
Community 


Spirit And 
Play Areas 
Are Important 


Neighbourhood 
Features 


Among families who selected Option | (communities with higher residential densities 
and a variety of family amenities and services), the major factors were social, such as 
community spirit and play areas for children. In contrast, the major factors influencing 
the decision of families attracted to Option 2 were privacy and independence, the 
quantity of indoor and outdoor space, and the sense of peace and quiet. 


According to Figure 2, Montréal respondents were more likely to choose Option 1. In 
Vancouver, where seven in ten families lived in detached dwellings, just under 60 percent 
preferred Option 2. In Toronto, forty-four percent of respondents selected higher density 
housing with many services and amenities, while 51 percent of respondents chose 
detached dwellings in communities offering few services and amenities. 


SRA a PS 
Family Characteristics 


Families choosing Option 1 share common characteristics in household income, current 
housing situation and family structure. According to Figure 3, a majority of households 
earning less than $40,000 (more than eight of every ten) preferred Option | (higher 
density housing in communities with a variety of family amenities). In contrast, more 
than half the households earning more than $70,000 did not find this housing form 
appealing. Fewer than two of every ten chose Option 1. 


The appeal of higher density housing in Figure 3 

communities with a variety of family Appeal of Option 1 by Household Income 
amenities also varied with the current 
dwelling type of respondents. According 
to Figure 4, families living in detached 
dwellings were least likely to be 
interested in this housing form. In 
contrast, eight out of ten families living in 
apartments or condominiums were very 
interested in Option 1. Only 21 percent of 
respondents living in apartments or 
condominiums were not attracted to this 
housing form. 


$70,000+ 


Not 
Appealing 


under $40,000 $40,000-69,999 


|g Very es Fairly 


Appealing Appealing 
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Choose between community with (option 1) semi-detached/row houses/many amenities or 


Figure 4 
Appeal of Option 1 by Current Dwelling Type 


Figure 5 
Appeal of Option 1 by Family Structure 


Apartment/Condo Semi-Detached Detached 


ie Very Fairly Not 
Appealing Appealing Appealing 


8 Sie i 


Traditional Family Dual-Earner Single Parent Family 


Pt Very Fairly Not 
Appealing Appealing Appealing 


Family structure was another characteristic that CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 
influenced the appeal of this housing form. research on the social, economic and technical 
Figure 5 illustrates that among the three family aspects of housing. This CMHC Research and 
types, higher density housing in communities with | Development Highlights issue is one of a series 
a variety of family amenities and services received | intended to inform you briefly of the nature and 
the lowest support from traditional families. scope of these activities. 

Almost five in ten traditional families said this 


housing form was not appealing. In contrast, 
single-parent families (mainly led by mothers) Recent Research and Development 
exhibited the strongest support for Option 1. Only | Migllelalifelalés 


&. percent of single parent families responded that Issue 13 The Housing Choices of Immigrants, 
this housing form held no appeal to them. 1986 


= Issue 14 Changing Canadian Households, 1971-91 
Conclusion Issue 15 Sustainable Residential Developments: 
Planning, Design and Construction 


The housing stock must keep pace with changes to Principles (Greening the “Grow Home”) 
family structure and role. The so-called Issue 16 | Low Income, Labour Force Participation 
and Women in Housing Need, 1991 


“traditional family” is now less prevalent than it 

was in previous decades. Today, dual-earner and ess! prolimaey pesicadaae pogions 5 
single-parent families make up a significant Issue 18 Housing Need in Canada's Metropolitan 
proportion of Canadian households. Young Areas, 1991 - Part 1 

families are willing to accept higher density issue 19 | Housing Need in Canada’s Metropolitan 
housing if it comes with more family amenities. Areas, 1991 - Part 2 


The challenge for the housing industry and Issue 20 Resettling Cities: Canadian Residential 
Intensification Initiatives 


community planning is to integrate family-oriented issue 21 _ Housing Need in Metropolitan Areas 
environments. The full report for this study Issue 22 Telework and Home-Based Employment in 
presents case studies of eleven Canadian and Canadian Communities 

European housing projects which have For more information on CMHC housing research, 
successfully combined higher density housing with | contact: 

a variety of family amenities and services. 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
This research highlight summarizes some of the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
findings in Housing the New Family: Room C1-200 

Reinventing Housing for Families. To obtain a 700 Montreal Road 

copy of the summary or full report, call the Ottawa, Ontario 

Canadian Housing Information Centre, K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367. For further information, contact 

Mr. Denys Chamberland, Manager, Centre for LOIS AAS 2387 

Future Studies, CMHC, (613) 748-2812. 


Canada 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Telework and Home-Based 
Employment in Canadian 
Communities 


Introduction == 


e 
1 t is estimated that between 600,000 and two million Canadians — up to A | arge 


one-quarter of the working population — do some or all of their paid 
labour at home. While the growing trend reflected by these estimates is 
having a considerable impact on Canadian society, the planning and design number of 
of residential communities have not for the most part recognized it. The 


separation of home and work activities may be outdated for an increasing 2 
number of Canadian households, and residential planning which assumes Canadians 
that separation needs to be reconsidered. A study was conducted by CMHC 

to investigate the impact of telework and home-based employment on the work at 


use of the home and neighbourhood, and the implications for the planning 
and design of homes and communities. 


home 


The Centre for Future Studies in 
Housing and Living Environments 


The objective of the Centre for Future Studies in Housing and Living 
Environments is to develop a broad based understanding of the issues 
that will affect future housing and living conditions. The research 
priorities for the Centre are: 


m™ the implications for housing of changes in demographic, social, and 
economic factors; 


m the future relationship between housing and social policy; 


™ changing urban and rural conditions; and 


m= =the impact of new technologies on housing and living environments. 


The Centre’s work focuses on anticipating and exploring factors and 
trends that will affect housing and its environments over the next decade. 
By raising awareness of these issues, the Centre for Future Studies 
contributes to the development of policy at international, national, 
provincial and local levels. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Le té/étravail et le travail a domicile dans les collectivités canadiennes. 


CMHC 3°% SCHL. 


Helping to house Canadians 


Methodology 


The study included a mail-out survey that obtained detailed 
information on home-based workers, their households, their work 
profile, homes and communities, transportation patterns, and use of 
telecommunications. The Canada-wide response rate was 31%. 


ee Se 
Demographics 


Of those surveyed, close to half (48%) described themselves as 
self-employed consultants or home-based business operators, and 
one-third (31%) described themselves as public sector, Crown 
corporation or private sector teleworkers. While the sample did not 
include supplementers (i.e., employees who bring work home on an 
occasional basis), 13% of the respondents described themselves as 
PSOE i, ARE ais PRL een | moonlighters, occasional homeworkers or “other.” Finally, 8% were 
independent contractors who work on contract to one company. 


Home work Fifty-five percent of the sample were female. 


requires Satisfaction with Work at Home 
Arrangement 


new housing Generally there was a high level of satisfaction with working at home. 
When at-home workers had concerns, these were mainly related to 


design their inability to disconnect work from home, and their sense of 


isolation. Some main reasons for starting to work from home included 
issues related to quality of life: convenience, flexible hours, control 


solutions over work, cost considerations, and control over work environment. 
Other reasons were to be able to work while raising children and the 
inability to find a satisfactory salaried position. 


Implications for the Housing Industry 


Home Work Requires New Housing Design Solutions 


While respondents were very satisfied overall with working at home, a 
large number faced some problems. Many complained of small storage 
and work spaces. Home workers are interested in housing design 
solutions which would allow them to better combine work and family 
activities under the same roof. 


Home Work Generates Renovation Activity 


The majority of respondents want or have already completed physical 
changes to their homes to make them more suitable for home work. 
Many have renovated rooms, added new lighting and electrical 
circuitry, or erected new walls. 
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Home Work Can Be an Important Factor in Decisions to Move 
and Buy a New Home 


Few respondents have moved as a result of working at home, but a 
significant percentage have thought of moving because they needed 
more space, wanted more separation between home and work 
activities or because their home did not match their business image. 
Most would-be movers would want a larger home with a more 
appropriate layout and would want to move within the same city or 
the same neighbourhood. While some would consider moving out of 
the city, almost as many would want to move closer to the city centre. 


Implications for Community 
Planning 


Home Work Has Not Led to Dramatic Changes on How At-Home 
Workers Use Their Neighbourhoods 


Home-based workers in this sample have not begun to use their 
neighbourhoods differently since working at home, and they have not 
begun to interact more with their neighbours; however, they generally 
feel that working at home enhances the security of their home and 
neighbourhood. As well, the community has become a great source of 
friendship and support for some home-based workers. 


Home Work Creates Opportunities to Connect Homes and 
Neighbourhoods to Information Networks 


Home and neighbourhood planning may have to consider 
incorporating high-tech communication capabilities as future design 
features. Almost all of the respondents in the survey use a computer 
to conduct their work at home, one-third have a FAX modem and 
one-quarter use electronic mail and Internet regularly. Also, 
one-quarter of the sample expressed interest in either working from a 
neighbourhood telework centre (a centre with a number of work 
spaces shared by a group of unrelated businesses and located in a 
convenient location in a neighbourhood) or a satellite office 

(a secondary company office located close to employees’ homes). 


Future neighbourhoods may be marketed specifically to home-based 
workers. Their appeal could be based on traditional neighbourhood 
design combined with pre-wired broadband communication 
capabilities (i.e., transfer of voice, video, text and data) connecting 
residences, schools and businesses to an Internet site and community 
electronic bulletin board. 


EO 
Planning and Design Considerations 


As presently planned, most homes need to be adapted for home work. 
The research on work environments has primarily been carried out in 
exclusively commercial offices. Little is known about the 
environmental aspects of using the home as a workplace. As indicated 
in Figure 1, the most appropriate design solutions for particular home 
workers depend mainly on their work, household structure, housing 
situation, and financial capabilities. 
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Figure 1: Considerations in Designing Homes with 
Combined Living and Working Spaces __ 
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Life Cycle ~~ 
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Frequency of 
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Design of 
Living/Work 
Spaces 


Work Style 


S and Scale 
Housing Type and 
Environmental 
Context 
Re Extent and 
Characteristics 


of Equipment 


Home-based workers in this sample generally feel 
that the municipal regulations governing their 
occupations are too restrictive. These regulations 
do not reflect the nature of most of the work now 
done at home. These activities are largely 
non-toxic and non-hazardous, and rarely have a 
major negative impact on the functioning of 
neighbourhoods. 


Conclusion 


New work options, and the telecommunications 
technologies to support them, will allow more 
choices in ways of living and working, resulting in 
changes in how and where people live. The 
housing sector has just begun to assess what it 
might mean for more Canadians to be working 
from home. This survey suggests that workers are 
satisfied with working at home, but that 
modifications to their homes and communities are 
required to accommodate domestic and work 
activities. 


This research highlight summarizes some of the 
findings in Planning for Telework and 
Home-Based Employment: A Canadian Survey on 
Integrating Work into Residential Environments. 
To obtain a free copy of the summary report or to 
order the main document, call the Canadian 
Housing Information Centre, (613) 748-2367. For 
further information, contact Mr. Denys 
Chamberland, Centre for Future Studies, CMHC, 
(613) 748-2812. 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 

research on the social, economic and technical 

aspects of housing. This CMHC Research and 

Development Highlights issue is one of a series 

intended to inform you briefly of the nature and 
uve scope of these activities. 


di 


Earlier Research and Development 
Highlights 


Developing Quality of Life Indicators for 
Canadian Municipalites 


Canadian Housing Need, 199] 


Issue 10 


Issue I1 


Families, Children, and Housing Need in 
Canada, 1991 


Issue 12 


Issue 13. +The Housing Choices of Immigrants, 1986 


Issue 14 Changing Canadian Households, 1971-91 


Issue 15 Sustainable Residential Developments: 
Planning, Design and Construction 


Principles (Greening the “Grow Home’’) 


Low Income, Labour Force Participation 
and Women in Housing Need, 1991 


Issue 16 


Issue 17. = The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 


Preliminary Projections, 1991-2015 


Issue 18 Housing Need in Canada’s Metropolitan 


Areas, 1991 - Part | 


Issue 19 Housing Need in Canada’s Metropolitan 
g Pp 


Areas, 1991 - Part 2 


Issue 20 Resettling Cities: Canadian Residential 


Intensification Initiatives 


Issue 21 Housing Need in Metropolitan Areas, 1991: 


Canada’s Aboriginal Peoples 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Room C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

KIA 0P7 

(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Mobility Characteristics of Canadian Households 


INTRODUCTION 


A sound knowledge of Canadian household mobility is 
important for understanding the operation of the housing 
market and thus for the development of housing policy and 
programs. This examination of household mobility over 
time identifies any shifts in mobility behavior and hence in 
housing stock turnover. As well, 
it explores the differences in 
mobility related to household 
tenure, age, types of households 
and other key characteristics, 


which can assist in developing |Moved 
marketing strategies for housing | Did not move 
and related services. 

Since 1983 CMHC has sponsored 


questions on household mobility on the Household 
Facilities and Equipment (HFE) surveys which are 
administered as supplements to the Statistics Canada 
Labour Force Survey. 


This report is based on answers to two CMHC questions: 


- "When did [Head of Household] move into this 
dwelling?" 


- "Did [Head of Household] own or rent his/her previous 
dwelling?" 


The first question asks for the year when the household head 
moved into their current dwelling and allows for an 
assessment of the turnover rate 
amongst the housing stock. The 


FINDINGS 


Proportion of Mover Households 


Nearly half of Canadian households move every five 
years. The data show that this rate of mobility among 
households remained stable throughout the 1980’s. 


1985 1987 1988 


Household by "Mover" Status 


46.6 48.3 49.4 49.4 
53.4 51.7 50.6 50.6 


Previous Tenure of Movers 


Household heads of "mover" households either owned or 
rented their previous dwellings, except for the heads of 
newly-formed households, which did not formerly maintain 
dwellings of their own. About 60 percent of all movers 
during the 1980’s reported previously having rented. This 
proportion has declined only marginally over time as the 
proportion of movers which reported having been 
homeowners before increased slightly. Newly-formed 
households constituted 9 to 10 percent of all "movers" 
throughout the decade. 


second question is addressed to all 
households that reported having 
moved within the last five years 
and provides information on 
previous tenure and occupancy 
Status. In this analysis, a 
household is considered to be a 
"mover" if it moved within the last 
five years. Taking 1989 as an 


example, households that moved before 1984 are classified 


as non-movers. 


Previous Tenure of Movers* 
Uedewan fie 35. 1983 1985 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Owned 26.9 29.0 30.0 30.6 30.8 
Rented 61.9 61.1 61.2 59.7 59.3 


Did Not Maintain 9.6 8.9 8.8 9.7 9.9 
Own Dwelling 


*Columns in 1983, 1985 and 1987 do not total to 100% 
since the HFE survey included a fourth choice (Don’t 
Know). 
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Proportion of Households That Are Movers 


1983 1985 


By Tenure Types 
Owners 33.4 308 
Renters 7 ot ems go 


By Rent Subsidy Status 


Subsidized 624. 63.2 
Units 


Not Th 2b 
Subsidized 


By Owners’ Previous Tenure 
Owned 43.9 45.4 
Rented 47.5 45.3 
Did Not 6.4 6.4 
Maintain Own 

Dwelling 


By Renters’ Previous Tenure 
Owned L3G Wook 
Rented CEOS 2S) 
Did Not 128 hl 
Maintain Own 

Dwelling 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Mobility Characteristics by Tenure 


Renters move twice as often as homeowners. While half 
of all households report having moved during the previous 
five years, only about one third of homeowners did. 
Owner mobility edged up marginally from 33 to 36 percent 
between 1983 and 1990. Renter mobility remained 
relatively stable during the past seven years. Unlike 
owners, however, close to three-quarters of all renters 
move every five years. When subsidized, however, they 
are slightly less mobile. 


Owner Movers 


More than half of homeowner movers have been 
owners before, revealing that they were not first time 
home buyers. This proportion has increased from 43.9% 
in 1983 to 52.6% in 1990. By 1990, renters becoming 
owners and newly-formed households constituted a much 
smaller percentage of owner movers than they did in the 
early 1980’s. One factor which could explain this trend is 
the surge of house prices, with its potential consequences 
on household affordability, seen during this time in most 
parts of the country. 


Renter Movers 


Three-quarters of all renters are renters before their 
move. In contrast to owners, the previous tenure of mover 
renters has not changed much since 1983. Newly-formed 
households are more important among renter movers 
(13.4%) than homeowner movers (5.8%): most 
newly-formed households rent at first. Of a total of 

454 000 newly-formed households in 1989, 72 percent 
became renters and 28 percent became owners. These 
proportions have not changed over time. 


Proportion of Households That Are Movers 


1983 


By Client Types 
Seniors 24.7 
Non-Elderly 


Singles 


Families 


By Family Types 


1985 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Mobility Characteristics by Location 


Urban households move more often than their rural 
counterparts. This is not surprising as rural households are 
more often homeowners (86% compared to 59% in urban 
areas) and homeowners are less than half as likely to move 
as renters. 


Mobility Characteristics among Household Types 


Non-elderly singles are the most mobile: some 70 percent 
report moving every five years. In comparison, in 1989 
only 51% of families and just 26% of seniors reported 
moving in the last five years. Historically, these differences 
in the mobility of different client groups have been stable. 


Among families, single parents move most often, with more 
than 60% of them reporting in 1989 that they had moved 
during the past five years. Mobility is only slightly lower 
among families without children. However, families with 
children are considerably less mobile even though the 
proportion of movers among this group has increased over 
the past seven years. 


Mobility and Income Characteristics 


The disaggregation of movers by income quintile does not 
indicate major differences in the propensity to move. On 
average 51% of all households in the first three quintiles 
report moving every five years, as opposed to 45% in the 
two highest income groups. This relationship has remained 
stable over the past decade. 


Turnover Rate 


Half of the Canadian housing stock consistently turns 
over every five years. Moreover, about 20 percent of the 
housing stock turns over annually. Turnover rates are 
higher the larger the settlement, and as emphasized, rental 
units turn over at twice the rate homeowner units change 
hands. 


This research highlight has been produced as a result of 
work carried out in the Research Division of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. For further 
information, you may contact: Mr. J. Engeland, Researcher 
of Housing Needs Analysis at (613) 748-2799 or Josée 
Garneau, Program Planning Analyst at (613) 748-2697. 


Proportion of Total Housing Stock Turned Over 
1983 1985 1987 1988 


IS. 199, ¢ 2 ea 


28.4. «296 callin 93 


Size - 36 


43.7 41.9 


1989 


20.9 


31.3 


39.6 


45.3 


49.4 


The Research and International Affairs Directorate of 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 


research on the social, economic, and technical aspects 
of housing. This CMHC Research and Development 


Highlight Sheet is one of a series intended to briefly 


inform you of the nature and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury, or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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; Socio-economic Series 


Housing Need in Canada's 
Metropolitan Areas,1991 — 
Part 2 bec 


Introduction 


This highlight on metropolitan housing conditions explores variations in housing need by household type and tenure among 
25 of the country’s largest urban areas (Census Metropolitan Areas or CMAs). This is the second of a two-part series on 


Issue 19 


metropolitan housing need. 


| The Data 


As in the first issue, community-level information on housing conditions and need is based on the 1991 Census. This census 
provides the information required to calculate core housing need and a sample large enough to ensure data reliability across 
the country. The needs estimates identify housing conditions experienced by Canada’s non-native privately-housed 
households, but not by collective households living in rooming houses or the homeless. 


Findings 


The Overall Picture 
Figure 1: Number and Percentage of Non-Native 
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in 1991. the majority of Canada’s metropolitan households 
enjoyed dwellings which met or exceeded today’s standards for 
housing affordability, adequacy, and suitability. Nonetheless. 
almost two million lived below one or another of these standards. 
Of these, about one million were in core housing need (Figure 1). 
They could not obtain adequate. suitable rental accommodation in 
their market areas without having to pay 30 per cent or more of 
their gross household income. 

Because they outnumber other types of households almost 
two to one. more families live below housing standards (1.18 
million) and fall into core housing need (462.000) than any other 
household type (Figure 1). Proportionally, however. families are 
actually the most likely to own their housing and the least likely to 
live below standards or in housing need. In contrast. non-elderly 
singles are the most likely to rent and the most likely to live below 
standards (42.6%) and experience housing need (27.7%). Tables | 
and 2 show how this overall finding holds in each CMA. 


Households Living in Housing Below Standards, 
Showing Those in Core Housing Need, Metropolitan 
Canada, 1991 


Number of Households 
(millions) 


2.0 
C] Not in need 


5 8 In core need 


1.0 


Senior-Led All 


FAMILIES SINGLES 
jee eee) (65+) Households 


Non-Senior-Led 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Besoins de logement dans les régions métropolitaines du Canada, 1991—Partie 2. 
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Table 1: Households by Type, Tenure, and Housing Conditions, 1991 


METROPOLITAN HOUSEHOLDS IN TOTAL POPULATION, AND LIVING BELOW STANDARDS 
AREA (#S OF HOUSEHOLDS IN 'OOOS SHOWING OWNER:RENTER (O:R) RATIO) 


Non-SENIOR-LED SENIOR-LED ALL 
FAMILIES SINGLES (65+) HOUSEHOLDS 


.BELOW -ALL .-BELOW ; .BELOW -ALL .BELOW 
# O:R # O:R # OR : # O:R # O:R # OR 
ATLANTIC CANADA 
St. John’s 
Halifax 


Saint John 


CENTRAL CANADA 
Trois-Rivieres 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Quebec City 
Sherbrooke 

Montreal 

Ottawa-Hull 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines-Niagara 
Kitchener 

London 

Windsor 

Sudbury 

Thunder Bay 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver 


Victoria 


Act METRO AREAS 
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Table 2: Households by Type, Tenure, and Housing Need, 1991 


METROPOLITAN HOUSEHOLDS IN TOTAL POPULATION, AND IN CORE HOUSING NEED 
AREA (#S OF HOUSEHOLDS IN 'OOOS SHOWING OWNER:RENTER (O:R) RATIO) 


Non-SENIOR-LED SENIOR-LED ALL 
FAMILIES SINGLES (65+) HOUSEHOLDS 


.IN NEED .IN NEED . .IN NEED IN NEED 
#7" OR # O:R # O:R : # O:R : # O:R 
ATLANTIC CANADA 
St. John's 
Halifax 


Saint John 


CENTRAL CANADA 
Trois-Rivieres 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Quebec City 
Sherbrooke 

Montreal 

Ottawa-Hull 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines-Niagara 
Kitchener 

London 

Windsor 

Sudbury 

Thunder Bay 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver 


Victoria 


ALL MetTRO AREAS 
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Urban Profiles 


Although one in six CMA households are in core 
housing need, three quarters are renters, mainly 
non-elderly singles or senior-led households. In 
five of the six CMAs where need is above aver- 
age (Vancouver, Victoria, Montréal. Sherbrooke, 
and Trois-Rivieres), renters, non-elderly singles 
and senior-led households are over-represented 
among those in need. In Saskatoon, however, 
owners are more likely to be in core housing 
need than in any other CMA, and families 
comprise a majority of the households in need. 
Housing need is worst in Vancouver (21.5 
per cent), Montréal (20.3 per cent), and 
Saskatoon (19 per cent). Vancouver's high 
housing costs affect all households and lead to 
the highest incidence of need experienced by 
non-senior-led families and singles, and the third 
highest incidence of need among senior-led 
households. One in two of Vancouver's senior- 
led renters live in core housing need. In 
Montréal, it is lower incomes that contribute 
more to the third highest level of non-senior 
family need and, at almost one in three, the 
highest level of sentor-led household need. 
Montréal has the highest number of households 
in need of any CMA, and Montréalers are more 
likely to be in need than are residents of any 
other CMA except Vancouver. Saskatoon both 
resembles and differs from Montréal. As in 
Montréal, lower incomes relative to housing 
costs lead to more households in need. But 
Saskatoon differs from other CMAs with above 
average need tn that its households in need are 
dominated by non-senior-led families. 


Conclusion 


Three CMAs (Vancouver, Toronto and 
Montréal) are home to about 52 per cent of 
Canada’s metropolitan households and 58 per 
cent of those in housing need. While Vancouver 
and Montréal households are in general more 
affected by housing need than households in 
other CMAs. data show that seniors who rent are 
among those most in need in all CMAs. 


Produced as a result of work carried out in the 
Research Division of Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (CMHC). this highlight 1s 
the second of two Issues to profile housing 
conditions and need for non-native households 


living in 25 CMAs. An upcoming issue will 
examine the housing conditions of Canada’s 
aboriginal peoples residing in these metropolitan 
areas. 

For further information, contact Mr. J. 
Engeland, Researcher, Housing Needs Analysis, 
at (613) 748-2799. 

CMHC carries out and finances a broad 
range of research on the social, economic and 
technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlights issue is 
one of a series intended to inform you briefly of 
the nature and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 
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Housing Need in Canada's 
Metropolitan Areas,1991 
Part 1 


Introduction 


In 1991. almost two thirds (5.9 million) of Canada’s households lived in 
25 Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs). The affordability, adequacy and 
suitability of their housing is examined in this Research and 
Development Highlight, the first of a two-part series to present a compar- 
ative analysis of metropolitan housing conditions. Housing need is 
explored by household type and tenure in the second half of the series. 


The Data 


Community-level information on core housing need is based on the 
census, which provides the data necessary to calculate need and a sample 
large enough to ensure data reliability across the country. Needs 
estimates derived from the census identify the housing conditions of 
Canada’s privately housed households, but not of collective households 
in rooming houses or the homeless. The estimates presented in this 
highlight are also restricted to non-native households. 


The Overall Picture 


Based on our knowledge of the situation in 1991, the majority of non- 
native metropolitan households enjoy dwellings which meet or exceed 


today’s standards for housing affordability, adequacy, and suitability. &\\ 
Nonetheless, in 1991, just under two million households lived below one DEC jg 1994 
4 ig: 


or another of these standards. Of these, about one million were in core 
housing need (Figure 1). They did not have sufficient income to obtain 
adequate, suitable rental accommodation in their market areas without Sy 109 
having to pay 30 per cent or more of their gross household income. 0 


yi 


s régions métropolitaines du Canada, 1991—Partie 1. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Besoins de logement dans le 
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Figure 1: Number and Percentage of Non-native Households Living in 
Housing Below Standards, Showing Those in Core Housing 
Need, Metropolitan Canada 1991 


Number of Households 
(millions) CJ Not in need 


2 . 25 SS In core need 


17.1% 
15.6% 


Affordability Standard Adequacy Standard Suitability Standard All Three Standards 

(spending 30% or more (dwelling in need of (housing is crowded (households living in 

of household income major repair) according to the housing below one 

on shelter) National Occupancy or more standards) 
Standard) 


The probability of being in core housing need varies greatly according to housing standard 
(Figure 1) and household tenure (Figure 2). Renters have typically been less able than owners 
to improve their own housing conditions. They are more prone to core housing need. First, 
they are twice as likely as owners to spend more than the norm for their housing. Second, 
renters living below one or more of today’s housing standards (especially affordability) are 
almost 2.5 times more likely than owners to fall into core housing need. As a result, 31 per 
cent of metropolitan renters are in core housing need compared to only 7 per cent of owners. 


Renters 


a Figure 2: Number and Percentage of Non-native Households Living in 
h ave Housing Below Standards, Showing Those in Core Housing 
Need, Metropolitan Canada 1991 
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Number of Households 
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able than 
owners to 


. 
| m p ro ve Affordability Standard Adequacy Standard Suitability Standard All Three Standards 
(spending 30% or more (dwelling lacks basic (housing is crowded (households living in 

of household income plumbing or is in need according to the housing below any one 
on shelter) of major repair) National Occupancy or more standards) 


their own ; Standard) 


housing Figures | and 2 present an overview of housing conditions in 25 CMAs. They provide 
yardsticks tor comparing how housing need varies from one CMA to another. 


conditions. 
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Table 1: Households by Tenure, and Housing Standard, 1991 


HOUSEHOLDS 
METROPOLITAN BY TENURE 
AREA (‘O000s) PERCENTAGE BELOW STANDARD 
a a ae a a a ee 
AFFORDABILITY ADEQUACY SUITABILITY 
R R R 
0 18) 
WwW 
N 


E E 0 5 
N N WwW N 
T 1 N T 


ATLANTIC CANADA 
St. John’s 
Halifax 


Saint John 


CENTRAL CANADA 
Trois-Rivieres 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Québec City 
Sherbrooke 

Montréal 

Ottawa-Hull 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines-Niagara 
Kitchener 

London 

Windsor 

Sudbury 


Thunder Bay 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Edmonton 


Calgary 


Vancouver 


Victoria 


Act METRO AREAS 


3.451 2.473 
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Table 2: Households by Tenure, Showing Proportion Below Housing 
Standards that Experience Housing Need 


HOUSEHOLDS 
METROPOLITAN BY TENURE PERCENTAGE BELOW STANDARD THAT 
AREA (‘O0Os) ARE IN CORE HOUSING NEED 


AFFORDABILITY ADEQUACY SUITABILITY 
R R R 
8) E A 8) Vz oO E 
WwW N L WwW N W N 
N If L N Li N T 
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Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Edmonton 

Calgary 

Vancouver 


Victoria 


Att METRO AREAS 


3.451 2.473 
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Urban Profiles 


In CMAs, more households fall short of the housing affordability standard than of the other two 
housing standards combined. Almost 60 per cent of these households are renters. They tend to 


be located in Canada’s highest cost CMAs. For example, in 1991, over 40 per cent of all 
Vancouver and Victoria renter households spent 30 per cent or more of household income for 
shelter, making these CMAs prone to concentrations of renter housing need (Table 1). 


The next largest group of households living below housing standards lack enough bedroom 


accommodations, according to the National Occupancy Standard. Two thirds of these 
households are renters. Renters are 2.5 times more likely than owners to live in unsuitable 
housing. The biggest concentrations of crowded households, in both relative and absolute 


terms, are found in Canada’s three 
largest centres: Toronto, Montréal, 
and Vancouver. 

The last group report that their 


dwellings are in inadequate condition, 


needing major repairs. In contrast to 
those below the affordability and 
suitability standards, almost half 
these households own their homes. 
They are also much more likely to 
live in Ontario, Quebec and Atlantic 
Canada, where Canada’s housing 
stock is older. Indeed, in Atlantic 
Canada, higher than average 
percentages of households live below 
adequacy standards, and lower than 
average proportions live below 


affordability and suitability standards. 


As demonstrated by Table 2, 
households below the housing 
affordability standard are on average 
twice as likely to fall into core 
housing need as households whose 
housing falls short of either of the 
other standards. And metropolitan 
areas where household incomes are 
particularly low compared to housing 
costs tend to develop concentrations 
of households in core housing need. 
For example, in Saskatoon, Regina, 
and St. John’s, almost all renters 
spending above the norm for their 
shelter are in core housing need. 
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Figure 3: Incidence of Non-native Core 


Housing Need, by Tenure, 
Metropolitan Areas, 1991 
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For example, in 
Saskatoon, 
Regina, and 

St. John’s, 
almost all renters 
spending above 
the norm for 
their shelter are 
in core housing 


need. 
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Conclusion 


Affordability is the dominant factor underly- 
ing housing need. Whether in very high hous- 
ing-cost CMAs, like Vancouver and Victoria 
(Table |), or in CMAs with particularly low 
household incomes relative to shelter costs, 
like Saskatoon (Table 2), affordability shapes 
the final profile of metropolitan core housing 
need (Figure 3). 

Every metropolitan area has unique 
housing conditions. This highlight explores 
how housing affordability, adequacy and 
suitability vary from CMA to CMA for non- 
native renters and owners. A good knowledge 
of these conditions is essential to the 
development of sound housing policies. 


This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of 
work carried out by the Research Division of 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC). It is the first issue to examine the 
nature of metropolitan non-native housing 
need in Canada in 1991. More general 
information on housing needs measurement 
concepts and tools is also available from Issue 
7 of this series or from the comprehensive 
NHA report, Core Housing Need in Canada. 

For further information, contact Mr. J. 
Engeland, Researcher, Housing Needs 
Analysis, at (613) 748-2799. 

CMHC carries out and finances a broad 
range of research on the social, economic and 
technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlights issue is 
one of a series intended to inform you briefly 
of the nature and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 
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The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
Preliminary Projections, 1991-2016 


Introduction 


Day-to-day variation in the demand for housing tends to obscure the long-run outlook. Such fluctuations 
reflect changes in interest rates, housing prices, consumer confidence, and other factors related to 
business cycles and the general health of the economy. In the long-run, however, housing demand can be’ 
traced ultimately to changes in the size, age structure, and behaviour of the population. Household 
growth — the major source of housing demand — occurs as the population grows and ages and as soci k=. 
and economic forces alter preferences for different living arrangements. ; NA 
This Research and Development Highlight presents some preliminary projections of potential \ Apr w 
housing demand (household growth) for Canada in the 1991-2016 period. Results were derived from Y of Tor® 
population projections recently produced by Statistics Canada. These preliminary projections illustrate 
how household growth would vary under different assumptions about how Canadians will house 
themselves over the next 25 years. 


PLEASE NOTE: Projections described in this highlight are preliminary. They do not reflect recent 
changes to government immigration targets. Final projections for Canada and the provinces will be 
developed and published in 1995. 


Definition of Potential Demand 


Potential housing demand refers to the projected annual growth (the absolute change) in the number of 
households. While household growth is typically the major determinant of the requirement for new 
dwelling units, other factors — such as the need to replace units lost from the housing stock, additional 
units created within the existing stock through conversions, and allowance for a normal number of 
vacant units — also influence the number of new units required. As well, projections do not consider the 
cyclical short-run impacts of economic factors such as those described above. As such, potential 
demand projections should not be construed as a forecast of housing starts but as long-term projections 
reflecting a particular set of largely demographic assumptions. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous ke titre La perspective a long terme du logement : projections préliminaires, 1991-2016. 
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Background 


CMHC published potential housing demand projections in 1991.! Three developments since 
then point to the need to update these projections. First, Canada entered and is now recovering 
from a prolonged recession. Second, 1991 census data describing recent housing choices of 
Canadians became available. Third, Statistics Canada revised its method of producing population 
estimates, replacing its old historical series with a substantially different set of numbers. Clearly, 
revisions to historical data can affect the outlook for population growth, 
See RC UE Malem cucmerurcemmc:tecry since population projections use the most recent estimates as the starting 

Old and Revised Population Estimates point for applying fertility, mortality, and migration assumptions — 
*Revised | assumptions that are themselves derived in large measure from historical 
Bouts population trends. 

Unlike the old population series, the revised series incorporates 
adjustments to account for people missed by the census and includes 
estimates of the size of the population of non-permanent residents and of 
SESS the number of Canadian citizens returning from residences abroad.” The 
effect of these additions is both to increase the estimated size of the 

0 population and to alter its rate of growth. Of particular interest, the 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 ; 
age revised growth figures for the 1980s and the early 1990s match the pattern 
Sources: CANSIM (revised estimates) of actual housing market activity more closely than the old series, with the 


Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-002 (old estimates) . aCe : . : 
CMHC, Canadian Housing Statistics (housing starts) period of peak growth roughly coinciding with the boom in housing starts 
in the late 1980s. 


Population Growth (%) Starts (Thousands) 


Projected Population Growth, Canada, 1993-2016 
Average Annual Rate (Percent) by Period 


Pa SSS FTA OE SDSL NIT 
Annual Growth Rate (%) Population Outlook 
By applying fertility, mortality, and migration assumptions to the revised 
population estimates, Statistics Canada recently produced a new set of 
population projections. CMHC selected one of these scenarios as a base 
for generating potential housing demand projections. The principal 
assumptions distinguishing this base population scenario were the 


following: 
e continuation of current fertility levels (1.7 births per woman); 
ar rn rr nme - medium growth in life expectancy; 
Source: Statistics Canada Projection oo . annual immigration of 250,000." 
Shin ci iinsametinee Under these assumptions, the July 1st population of Canada is 


projected to increase from 28.8 million in 1993 to 37.0 million in 2016. Of 
particular note, the projected annual rate of population growth declines 

throughout the projection period from an average of just under 1.4 percent 
in the 1993-96 period to 0.9 percent in 2011-16. 


The projected 


annual rate of 


population 

growth a mitts . ; ake teal 
These projections were described in a report titled Potential Housing Demand Projections: Canada and 
the Provinces, 1986-2011 and in Issue 6 of Research and Development Highlights. 

declines 2 Non-permanent residents are composed of five groups: persons claiming refugee status; persons holding 
a student authorization (foreign students, visa holders); persons holding an employment authorization 
(foreign workers, work permit holders); persons holding a Minister’s permit; non-Canadian born 

thro ug hout dependents of the above. 


3 The 1991 census recorded a Canadian population of 27.3 million on June 4, 1991. According to revised 
estimates, the population on July 1, 1991 was 28.1 million. 


the projection 


4 To reflect recent trends, CMHC postponed the 1993-95 decline in the non-permanent population 
assumed by Statistics Canada to 1995-97, 


period. 
(RES 
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Be Se 
Potential Housing Demand Assumptions 
The relationship between population growth and household growth (potential housing demand) 


is not an exact one. Populations can house themselves in an infinite variety of ways (by grouping 


into an ever changing mixture of small and large households). The projections described below 
were produced by applying three different assumptions about the household forming behaviour 
(headship rates) of Canadians to the population projection discussed above. 

These assumptions were developed using a cohort approach, which projects the future 
behaviour of particular generations (cohorts) based on the actual changes exhibited by previous 
generations as they aged. For instance, changes in the propensity to head households of the 
cohort aged 35-39 would be projected through examining transitions 
experienced by older groups as they moved from age 35-39 to 40-44. 

Potential demand scenarios were developed using cohort trends for 
three different periods: 1981-86, 1986-91, and 1981-91. The 1981-86 
period resembled the experience of recent years in that it encompassed a 
recession and subsequent beginnings of recovery. Given the similarities 
between these two periods, the 1981-86 trend was used in all three 
scenarios to project household growth in 1991-96. The scenarios differ in 
the assumptions used for later years. At one extreme, the 1981-86 trend was 


Scenario 


Assumption in 
1991-96 
1981-86 cohort 
trend 
1981-86 cohort 
trend 
1981-86 cohort 
trend 


Summary of Household Projection Assumptions 


Assumption In 
Later Years 
1981-86 cohort 
trend 
1981-91 cohort 
trend 
1986-91 cohort 
trend 


maintained throughout the projection period; at the other, the more positive 
1986-91 trend was applied in 1996-2016. A middle ground was obtained by using the 
longer-term 1981-91 trend in later years. 


Potential Housing Demand, Canada, 1991-2016 
Average Annual Household Growth by Period 


a Average Annual Growth (Thousands) 


~ Scenario 1 
+ Scenario 2 
* Scenario 3 


All scenarios point to a rise in household formation in 1996-2001 and a 
gradual decline in later years as a result of the slowing population growth 
described above. Annual household growth in 1991-96 is projected to 
average around 164,000, a low level consistent with current housing 
market activity. Depending on the scenario, this level rises to anywhere 
from 170,000 to 185,000 in the 1996-2001 period. The recession-based 
1981-86 trend (scenario 1) produces a much more moderate short-term 
increase and markedly lower potential housing demand in general than 
the more recent 1986-91 trend (scenario 3). 


if; Joie TAT 0. 
170 x Ol ella T 
s ee ler 


150 
1991-96 1996-01 2001-06 2006-11 2011-16 
Period 
Source: CMHC Projections 


All scenarios 


Average Annual Potential Housing Demand 


Scenario 1991-96 1996-01 2001-06 2006-11 2011-16 point to arise 


164,300 169,800 169,600 166,700 161,300 


Hames in household 


175,400 


164,300 177,200 172,700 


164,300 184,700 181,100 178,600 174,400 


formation in 
1996-2001 and 
a gradual 


decline in 


5 Technically, these assumptions take the form of projected headship rates (the ratio of household heads to 
population in each age group), which are multiplied by the projected age-group populations to produce 
household projections. 


later years. 
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Canada 


ES 
Other Findings 


The preliminary projections are consistent in many 

respects with the findings of earlier research. The 

following results are evident in all three 

preliminary scenarios. 

e Average household size will continue to shrink 
but not as rapidly as in the past. 
The number of non-family households (people 
living alone or with other unrelated individuals) 
will increase faster than the number of family 
households. Thus, household composition will 
continue to shift in favour of non-traditional 
household types. 
The change in the number of households by age 
group (age of the household head) will be 
closely linked to the movement of the baby 
boomers from group to group as they age. The 
arrival of the first baby boomers in an age group 
will boost the number of households headed by 
that group. Accordingly, household growth by 
age group will peak at age 45-54 in 1991-2001, 
age 55-64 in 2001-2011, and age 65-74 in 
2011-16. 


Conclusions 


The projections described above show 
considerable variation in projected household 
growth after 1996. Results illustrate how growth 
would vary given different assumptions about the 
behaviour of Canadians in the wake of the recent 
recession. Since they are all based on the same 
population scenario, projections do not examine 
the impact of different rates of population growth. 
Had several population scenarios been 
investigated, the range of projected demand would 
have expanded accordingly. 

Work to produce final potential housing 
demand projections will begin late in 1994. Unlike 
the preliminary projections, final projections will 
include provincial detail as well as a national 
summary. Projected household growth for Canada 
will be the sum of projected growth in each 
province. The research will also include details on 
household composition, tenure choices, and 
dwelling type choices. Given the more 
comprehensive analysis and geographic detail, it is 
quite likely that final projections for Canada will 


differ from the preliminary results described above. 


This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of work 
carried out by the Research Division of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC). Any 
questions about the contents of this highlight may 
be directed to Roger Lewis, Researcher, Housing 
Requirements, at (613) 748-2797. 

CMHC carries out and finances a broad 
range of research on the social, economic, and 
technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlight is one of a 
series intended to inform you briefly of the nature 
and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 

The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200, 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 
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The Housing Choices of 
Immigrants, 1986 


Introduction 


One out of every six people in Canada is an immigrant. In recent years. 
immigration to Canada has increased substantially—trom less than 
90.000 per year in the mid 1980s to a planned level of 250,000 in the 
1992-95 period. There has also been a pronounced shift away from 
European immigrants towards immigrants from other regions, 
particularly Asia. Given an aging population and an expectation of 
slower population growth in the future, immigration levels are likely to 
remain high. 

The housing demand generated by immigrants will reflect not only 
the actual numbers admitted to Canada but also the particular housing 
choices they make. This Research and Development Highlight presents 
some findings from a recent study of immigrant housing choices. How do 
these tendencies differ from those of the non-immigrant population? Do 
they evolve as the length of time lived in Canada increases? These are 
the questions addressed below. 


Custom tabulations of 1986 census data were obtained by CMHC from 
Statistics Canada. According to the census definition, an immigrant Is 
someone born outside Canada who was not a Canadian citizen at birth 
but who has been granted the right to live in Canada permanently. 
Tabulations were based on a 20% sample (one in five households). 

Although the study focused on Canada as a whole, separate analyses 
were also conducted for the three largest metropolitan areas—Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. These three cities alone attracted two-thirds of 
recent immigrants to Canada. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Les choix de logement des immigrants, 1986. 
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AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD SIZE 


Housing Choices 


Household size 


By immigration Status of Head, 1986 


Persons per Household 


Hi Non-immigrants ER All immigrants “Immigrants 1981-86 


2 


Canada 


Toronto Montreal 


In 1986, households headed by immigrants were on average 
larger than those headed by non-immigrants—2.9 persons versus 
2.7 persons. Households headed by recent immigrants who 
arrived in Canada between 1981 and 1986 were larger stil]—3.2 
persons. Differences between immigrants and non-immigrants 
were even more pronounced in the three major cities. In 
Vancouver, households headed by recent immigrants were a full 
person larger than those headed by non-immigrants. 


Household formation (Headship rates) 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 


In 1986, 

a larger 
proportion of 
immigrant 
households 
than of non- 
immigrant 
households 


were families. 
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Household headship rates describe the proportion of the 
population heading households in each age group. These rates provide an indication of the 
propensity of the population to form households. Data from 1986 show that headship rates of 
immigrants in general and recent immigrants 
in particular are lower in most age groups 
than the rates of non-immigrants. The basic 
national pattern was also present in Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. The lower headship 


rates for immigrants are consistent with the 


TOTAL HOUSEHOLD HEADSHIP RATES 
By Immigration Status and Age Group, Canada, 1986 


% of Population in Each Age Group Who Are Heads 


BNon-immigrants (All Immigrants “Immigrants 1981-86 


larger immigrant household sizes noted 
above. 


Household composition 


In 1986, a higher proportion of immigrant 
households than of non-immigrant 


» EGPE | gf | 
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Source: 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 


households were families; moreover, among 
family households, a higher proportion of 
immigrant households were couples with children and multiple-family households. The national 
pattern was repeated in each of the three major urban centres. Again, these findings are 
consistent with the higher average size of immigrant households described above. 


Ownership rates OWNERSHIP RATES 


rd is ; By Immigration Status of Head, 1986 
In 1986, 66.5 percent of immigrant 


households in Canada owned their homes, 
compared to 61.3 percent for non-immigrants. 


Owners as % of All Households 


GH Non-immigrants <All immigrants — Immigrants 1981-86 


The ownership rate for recent immigrants was 
much lower at 31.2 percent. Differences 
between immigrant and non-immigrant 
ownership rates were even more pronounced 
in Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver than in 
Canada as a whole. 


0 


Canada Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Source : 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 
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The higher immigrant ownership rates reflected higher rates for 
households with heads aged 45-64. Earlier, it was noted that 
households headed by immigrants were more likely to be family 
households than were households headed by non-immigrants. This 
fact alone helps explain the higher ownership rates for immigrants, 
since family households are typically more likely to own their homes 
than non-family households. However, even when ownership rates for 
family and non-family households were examined separately, rates for 
middle-aged immigrants in 1986 were above those for non- 


immigrants. 


Dwelling choices 


TOTAL OWNERSHIP DWELLING TYPE PROPENSITIES 
By Immigration Status and Age of Head, Canada, 1986 


% of Total Owner Households by Dwelling Type 


B Non-immigrants 
EZ All lmmigrants 


15-34 35-64 65+ 15-34 35-64 65+ 15-34 35-64 65+ 
Single-detached Apartment All Other 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 
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TOTAL RENTER DWELLING TYPE PROPENSITIES 
By Immigration Status and Age of Head, Canada, 1986 


% of Total Renter Households by Dwelling Type 


i Non-Immigrants 
(2 All Immigrants 


8 
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15-34 35-64 65+ 15-34 35-64 65+ 15-34 35-64 65+ 


Single-detached Apartment 
Source: 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 


All Other 
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15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 


Owners as % of Total Households 


OWNERSHIP RATES 
By Immigration Status and Age of Head, Canada, 1986 


HNon-immigrants §§AIi immigrants — immigrants 1981-86 


Ra q _ 


55-64 65-74 


Source: 1986 Census of Canada custom tabulations 


Owners 


In 1986, owner households headed by 
immigrants were less likely to live in single- 
detached homes than were owner 
households headed by non-immigrants. 
Occupancy of single-detached dwellings 
was even lower among owner houscholds 
headed by recent immigrants. The national 
pattern was repeated in each of the three 
major cities. In Montreal, occupancy of 
single-detached dwellings by immigrant 
households relative to non-immigrant 
households was particularly low. In 
contrast, differences between immigrants 
and non-immigrants were much less 
dramatic in Vancouver. 


Renters 


Renter households headed by immigrants 
were more likely to live in apartments than 
were non-immigrant households. The 
propensity was particularly strong for recent 
immigrants. This national pattern was also 
evident in Toronto and Montreal. In 
Vancouver, immigrant renter households 
were more likely than non-immigrant renter 
households to occupy other dwelling types. 
such as row, semi-detached, and duplex 
units. 
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Renter 
households 
headed by 
immigrants 
were more 
likely to live 
in apartments 
than non- 
immigrant 


households. 


Canad: 


Evolution of Immigrant Housing Choices 


As noted above, differences in immigrant and non- 
immigrant housing choices in 1986 were largest for 
recent immigrants. For example, headship and 
ownership rates of recent immigrants in 1986 were 
much lower than the averages for all immigrants. 
This finding implies that the housing choices of 
immigrants evolve the longer the time spent in 
Canada. 

In fact, according to 1986 data on period of 
immigration, the headship rates of immigrants 
approximate those of non-immigrants after five to 
ten years in Canada. Immigrant ownership rates 
apparently take somewhat longer to match non- 
immigrant ownership rates—10 to 15 years. 
Among owner households headed by immigrants, 
the proportion occupying single-detached 
dwellings was higher the longer the length of 
residence in Canada (although single-detached 
occupancy remained below that of non-immigrants 
for all but those who came to Canada at very early 
ages). In short, differences between immigrants and 
non-immigrants appear to diminish as the number 
of years lived in Canada increases. 

Conclusions concerning evolution of 
immigrant tendencies should be interpreted with 
caution since they were based on an examination of 
a single year of census data. As such, the analysis 
could not track the household formation and 
housing choices of the same group of immigrants 
over time: rather, the data describe the choices of 
different immigrant groups in 1986. The behaviour 
of recent and future immigrants may not evolve 
exactly as implied by these data. 


This research highlight presents some of the 
findings from "Immigrant Housing Choices, 1986" 
by Clayton Research Associates for the Research 
Division of CMHC. For more information, you can 
obtain a copy of this report by contacting the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre at (613) 
748-2367. Any questions about the contents of this 
highlight may be directed to Roger Lewis, 
Researcher, Housing Requirements, at (613) 748- 
2797. 

The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances a 
broad range of research on the social, economic 
and technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlight is one of a 
series intended to inform you briefly of the nature 
and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 
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Socio-economic Series Issue 12 


Families, Children. 
and Housing Need in 
Canada, 1991 


Introduction 


In advance of our celebration of the International Year of the Family in 
1994, this issue of Research and Development Highlights explores family 
housing conditions in Canada. Its special focus is on those in housing 
need. 

All data pertain to 1991 and are derived from Statistics Canada 
housing cost surveys sponsored by a partnership of the provincial 
housing agencies with CMHC. These surveys covered over 9.5 million 
households — all those outside of institutions and living off-reserve in 
the ten provinces. One-third or 3.15 million of these households 
supported children under 16 years of age. In total, these families housed 
5.62 million young Canadians. 


\ “4 > 
Findings 293 
Family Household Characteristics %, : ap ~_ 
4 f 


Different socio-economic characteristics and housing conditions 
distinguish Canada’s three basic family household groups. Two-parent 
family households are the most prevalent, comprising 85 per cent of all 
families. They have the highest incomes and allocate the smallest 
proportion of income to housing. On average four persons in size, 
two-parent households own their homes eight times out of ten. Single 
parents, primarily females, account for 13 per cent of family households. 
These families have the lowest incomes and spend the highest proportion 
of income on shelter. On average three persons in size, they rent seven 
times out of ten. Other configurations of family households make up the 
remaining two per cent of families with children under 16. These 
include, for example, single parents sharing with parents, and aunts and 
uncles or grandparents living with children. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Les familles, ies enfants et les besoins de logement au Canada en 1991. 
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Similarly, 


families 


who rent 


are much 


more prone 


to housing 


need than 


those who 


Own. 


San 
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Canada's Family Households Profiled, 1991 
2 Parent 
Households 
Numbers ('000s) 


* households 399 TA 
¢ children 638 109 


Other Family 
Households 


All Family 
Households 


1 Parent 
Households 


31:69 58:42 


Own:Rent (ratio) 


Female-led 86% 60% 


Income (1990 $) $25,500 $56,700 $46 300 
Shelter 
Costs-to-Income 


Ratio 


32.1% 18.2% 21.6% 


How Well Housed Are Our Families and Young Canadians? 


Canadian families are well housed. In 1991, 68 per cent or 2.125 million family households 
enjoyed housing which meets or exceeds all of today’s standards. 

Of the rest, 54 per cent spent more than today’s norm (paying 30 per cent or more of their 
household income for shelter), while 46 per cent occupied housing considered crowded or 
inadequate. However, most of these family households had the means to afford to rent dwelling 
units of suitable size which were in adequate condition. Only 309,000 were unable to obtain 
unsubsidized market rental housing meeting crowding and adequacy norms without spending 
30 per cent or more of their household incomes. They were in core housing need (Figure 1). 
And, although they represented less than ten per cent of all family households in 1991, these 
households were home to some 548,000 young Canadians. 


Figure 1 Proportion of family households that are in need, 1991 


For under one-third, 
housing conditions fell 
short of one or more of 

today's standards. 


For over two-thirds, housing conditions met or 


exceeded today's housing standards. 
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Under 1 in 10 households 
were in core housing need. 


While almost unknown to most family households, core housing need is strikingly familiar 
to some. In 1991, single-parent households and their children were 11 times more susceptible 
to housing need than two-parent family households. Similarly, families who rent are much 
more prone to housing need than those who own. For every owner family in housing need, 
there were six renter-family households and their children. Single parents who rent are the 
most prone to housing need: one of every two experienced core housing need in 1991. 
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Other Family 
Households 


All Family 
Households 


1 Parent 
Households 
Numbers ('000s) 
* households 
- owners 29 52 90 
- renters 145 69 219 
- all 174 121 309 
* children 
- owners 50 108 Awa 
- renters 241 126 376 
- all 291 234 548 


Own:Rent (ratio) 17:83 43:57 29:71 


Income (1990 $) $14,000 $16,700 $18,600 $15,300 


Shelter 
Costs-to-Income 47.1% 45.3% 37.3% 46.0% 
Ratio 


* "Other families in core housing need" is too small to present reliable estimates by tenure. 


Housing Affordability and Income 


Housing affordability is the predominant cause of core housing need amongst family 
households: 84 per cent of family households in need in 1991 spent 30 per cent or more of their 
incomes on housing. Only 48,000 core need families or 16 per cent lived in crowded or 
inadequate housing. 

Behind these family housing affordability problems lie low incomes. In 1991, household 
income for families in core need was one-quarter of that for families not in need. And shelter 
expenditures consumed 2.7 times more of their household incomes than they did for families 
not in need. 


PN et oe Sues SATS = Lt Sea Oe 
Where do Families in Need Live? 


In 1991, 71 per cent of all families in core housing need were renters even though only 27 per 
cent of all family households rented. The largest single concentration resided in apartments or 
flats in Canada’s urban areas: some 120,000 renting families and their 185,000 children. 
Indeed, just over three in ten urban family renters living in apartments were in core housing 
need in 1991. These are the family households whose children are most susceptible to housing 
need in Canada. 

The only region of the country in which family housing need was significantly lower than 
average was Quebec. Only eight per cent of family households and their children lived in need 
in Quebec, while 11 per cent or more experienced housing need conditions in the Prairies and 
British Columbia (Figure 2). 
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In 1991, 


household 


income for 


families in 


core need 


was one 


quarter of 
that for 


families not 


in need. 


Figure 2 Family households and children in core need by region, 1991 
(all estimates in ‘000s, number of children in parantheses) 
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Conclusion : 


Though less than one in ten Canadian family 


households lives in housing need today, the number 


affected is still significant. According to the most 
recent data available, some 309,000 and their 
548,000 children experience housing need. Very 
few of these family households live in crowded or 
inadequate housing. The dominant cause of 
housing need is affordability, and the family 


households most affected are renters in urban areas 


especially single parents and their children. 
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A future issue of Research and Development 
Highlights will examine in greater detail the 
income and labour force characteristics of all 
households in housing need, including families. 


This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of work 
carried out in the Research Division of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC). It is 
the second issue to examine the nature of housing 
need in Canada in 1991. More general information 
on housing needs measurement concepts and tools 
is also available from Issue 7 of this series or from 
the comprehensive NHA report, "Core Housing 
Need in Canada." 


For further information, contact Mr. J. Engeland, 
Researcher, Housing Needs Analysis, at 
(613) 748-2799. 


The Research and International Affairs Directorate 
of CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 
research on the social, economic and technical 
aspects of housing. This CMHC Research and 
Development Highlights issue is one of a series 
intended to inform you about the nature and scope 
of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0P7 

(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this 


~ publication 
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Developing Quality of Life _ 
Indicators for Canadian 
Municipalities 


The term "quality of life" is frequently used in reference to standards of 


EEE SE CREE TT EE) 
living, and particularly for specific places or cities. Many omnibus surveys ; 
attempt to assess how residents perceive quality of life (QoL) in their city, Few 
and whether this has improved or declined over time. Yet, while many ee 
communities use the term "quality of life" either in official plans or communities 
economic development strategies, few systematically track their —_—_ 
communities’ progress on this concept. systematically 

The objective of this study was to develop a framework of QoL and to Refot eee. te See 
assess the feasibility of measuring QoL in Canadian municipalities. track 
Specifically, is it possible to develop a set of indicators, and is data readily 
available from secondary sources to provide a usable tool to Canadian th eir 
municipalities? 
. ; 
residents 
Ea 
The Centre for Future Studies in Housing and Living progress 
Environments in perceived 
The objective of the Centre for Future Studies in Housing and Living ie Pee ES, SNE os 
Environments is to develop a broad-based understanding of the issues qu ality 
that will affect future housing and living conditions. The research 
priorities for the Centre are: of 


m@ the implications for housing of changes in demographic, social, 

and economic factors; . 
@ the future relationship between housing and social policy; life. 
m@ changing urban and rural conditions; and 
the impact of new technologies on housing and living 
environments. 
The Centre’s work focuses on anticipating and exploring factors 
and trends that will affect housing and its environment over the next 
decade. By raising awareness of these issues, the Centre for Future 
Studies contributes to the development of policy at international, 
national, provincial and local levels. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Elaboration d'indicateurs de la qualité de la vie dans les municipalités canadiennes. 
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Bindings 


Annotated Bibliography 


The first task undertaken was to review existing literature on the subject of 
QoL. The focus was on Canadian content, although seminal works from the 
U.K. and the U.S. were included. A total of 54 studies were reviewed, then 
organized in chronological order from 1972 to 1992. This order is valuable, 
as it demonstrates how QoL research has developed to identify the major 
definitional, methodological and measurability issues that must be 
addressed in attempts to conceptualize QoL indicators. 


pe ER Nic OS Tee Se 
This model Conceptual Framework of Quality of Life 
recognizes This model attempts to measure QoL from an objective perspective, while 
recognizing that an individual’s QoL is mediated by life experiences. The 
that model begins with the economic, political and social contexts of the 
municipality, and includes other quantitative and objective domains such as 
an physical environment, public services, dwelling, health, safety, crime, 


education and recreation. While all of these factors may provide some 
individual’s indication of the state of a municipality, individual or group characteristics 
are important in the perception of value attached to any of these specific 
measures. Therefore, characteristics such as income, education, class, 
QoL ethnicity, religion, gender and age must be taken into consideration. All of 
these characteristics are aspects of an individual’s life experiences, attitudes 


IS mediated and values, expectations and aspirations. The combination of the objective 
; and subjective results in satisfaction ratings in the eight "domains." 
by life The Conceptual Framework is both comprehensive and complex. Thus it 
would be difficult to implement it as a policy development instrument, 
experience. primarily because of the need to collect subjective measures of perceived 


QoL, and the associated cost. 


Community-Oriented Model of the Lived Environment 
(COMLE) 


As a more workable alternative, the COMLE was developed. The basic 
structure is derived from the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Department’s 
discussion paper Towards a Livable Metropolis. This paper proposes an 
approach to planning which assures that socio-economic and environmental 
effects and outcomes are fundamentally related. The COMLE model looks 
at the way the sectoral policies and programmes interact. The list of policies 
and programmes are typical of what one would find in any city, either as 
separate departments or within the general realm of municipal government. 
This model incorporates all of the concepts included in the eight domains of 
the Conceptual Framework, but groups them in accordance with typical 
municipal structure, rather than at the conceptual level. 

The liveable metropolis is defined by three interrelated components: 
economic vitality, social well-being, and environmental integrity. The 
model recognizes that cultural congruence, defined as the degree to which 
things match societal norms and expectations, moderates the effects of the 
other three components. These four items are identified in the model as 
Components of Liveability. 
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Figure 1: ACommunity-Oriented Model of the Lived Environment 
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Indicators of 


Public Services: 
| health, education, 
| recreation, police, 
fire protection, 
public works, 
| social welfare 


The third segment of the model, identified in the right-hand column of 
Figure 1, involves the identification of indicators and specific measures of 
the components of liveability for each of the sectoral policies and 
programmes. Within the body of the report, a series of tables present those 
indicators and measures required to operationalize this model. In the tables, 
details for each sector (i.e., housing, transportation, land use, etc.) are 
described under the three headings of Components of Liveability, Indicators 
of Liveability, and Specific Measures. A listing of data sources for the 
indicators is included. For example, Figure 2 presents the indicators and 
measures for housing. For each of the three components, indicators as well 
as specific measures are identified. Indicators and measures are similarly 
recommended for each of the six sectors. 


Figure 2: Housing: Indicators and Specific Measures 


COMPONENT PECIFIC MEASURES 
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| INDICATORS | 
TT Housing units built per annum 
Economic Vitality Employment Value of building permits 
Percentage of tenants whose gross rent 
exceeds 30% of current income. 
Affordability Percentage of owner occupants whose housing 
expenditures exceed 30% of income 
Social Well-Being Average price of serviced residential lots 
Suitability Average number of persons per room 
Adequacy Percentage of dwellings in need of major repair 
Accessibility Waiting time for those in need 
Population density 
Environmental Integrity | Densityand Design | Density gradient 
Average lot size 


Socio- 


economic 


and 


environmental 


effects and 


outcomes 


are 


fundamentally 


related. 
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While this alternative model attempts a 
holistic approach in explicitly linking 
economic vitality, social well-being, 
environmental integrity, and cultural 
congruence, it does represent a compromise on 
the preferred conceptual framework. In 
providing a pragmatic framework that 
municipalities can implement, it recognizes 
that the cost of qualitative surveys of 
subjective indicators and resident perception 
may be prohibitive. In this sense, the COMLE 
provides a baseline which can and should be 
augmented by qualitative surveys. 


CONCLUSION 


Overall, the ability to quantify QoL remains 
somewhat elusive. This model, by being 
holistic, attempts to capture the subjective 
nature of this concept while also utilizing 
existing data sources which will enhance the 
operationalization of the model. While the 
focus of this study was the development of a 
practical tool for evaluation of QoL, the next 
step will be to test it. 


result of this publication. 
= 
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This research highlight summarizes some of the 
findings in Modelling Quality of Life Indicators 
in Canada: A Feasibility Analysis, a study 
completed by The Institute for Social Research 
at York University for the Centre for Future 
Studies in Housing and Living Environments of 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. For 
further information, contact: 

Mr. S. Pomeroy, Manager, Centre for Future 
Studies in Housing and Living Environments, 
(613) 748-2812, or Ms. J. Stacey or Mr. D. 
Leong, Policy Analysts, (613) 748-2895. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances a 
broad range of research on the social, economic 
and technical aspects of housing. This CMHC 
Research and Development Highlight issue is 
one of a series intended to briefly inform you of 
the nature and scope of these activities. 


Earlier Research & Development Highlights 


Publications 


Issue 1 Mobility Characteristics of Canadian 
Households 

Issue 2. Condition of Canada’s Housing Stock 

Issue 3. Accessory Apartments: Characteristics, 
Issues and Opportunities 

Issue 4 The Value of Canada’s Homeownership 
Housing Stock 

Issue 5 Canadians and Their Housing: Income, 
Tenure and Expenditure Shifts 

Issue 6 Potential Housing Demand Projections 

Issue 7 A Comparison of Housing Needs Measures 
Used in Canada, The United States and 
England 

Issue 8 Concentration of Wealth Through Ownership 

Issue 9 A Socio-Demographic Profile of Canadians 


Experiencing Health or Activity Limitations 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 

(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a 
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A Socio-Demographic Profile of 
Canadians Experiencing Health or 
Activity Limitations 


d uring the past decade or so, both in Canada and abroad, much con- 
cern has been expressed about persons who have health and activity 
limitations. Many initiatives were undertaken to improve their social 
and economic living situations. Tl 

In 1980, a special Parliamentary Committee on the Disabled and the a ages . 
Handicapped in Canada was established. This committee published its a+, 
first report, Obstacles, in 1981 — the International Year of Disabled Per- experiencing 
sons. In 1983, the United Nations Decade of Disabled Persons began. In a 
Canada, the Prime Minister, on behalf of the federal government, an- any of these 
nounced the participation of this country in the Decade of Disabled 
Persons in December 1985. The Canadian Declaration of the Decade of limitations, 
Disabled Persons, signed by the Prime Minister, established the princi- 
ples which direct and guide the Canadian government in improving the living in 
living conditions of disabled Canadians. 

CMHC completed a study of the socio-demographic profile of Cana- 
dians experiencing health or activity limitations (i.e., disabled persons). households or 
This study provides information on the nature and degree of individuals’ 
disabilities and relates this information to various household characteris- 
tics, including the housing situation of disabled persons. jal Foy hl ee 

The different types of disabilities discussed involve mobility, agility, are included in 
seeing, hearing, speaking, and other areas of limitation (i.e., learning, —)_. 
emotional, and developmental handicaps). All persons of all ages experi- | the analysis. 
encing any of these limitations, living in households or institutions, are 
included in the analysis. 

The study uses data from the 1986-87 Health and Activity Limita- 
tions Survey, (HALS) and the 1986 Census of Canada. The analysis of 
the data from HALS and the Census involved the preparation of various 
charts and frequency tabulations and cross-tabulations of socio-demo- 
graphic variables on individuals and households. 


institutions, 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Profil socio-démographique des Canadiens ayant un probléme de santé et de limitation de 
leurs activités. 
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Although the 


distribution of 
disability in 
Canada closely 
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distribution 
across the 
country, the 
- province of 
Nova Scotia 
has the 
is 
— 17%. 
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Disabled Individuals 


w The total number of individuals experiencing health or activity limita- 


tions in Canada is 3.3 million persons. This represents about 13 per 
cent of the total population of Canada. 

There are 1.7 million female disabled persons in Canada and 1.6 mil- 
lion male disabled. This difference is probably mainly attributable to 
the higher life expectancy of females. 

As may be expected, disability rates increase with age. Five per cent 
of all children (less than 15 years old) are reported to have some dis- 
ability. On the other hand, 46 per cent of all seniors (65 years or older) 
have some health or activity limitation. The overall Canadian disabil- 
ity rate is 13 per cent. 


EES LT RS 
Geographic Distribution 


Reflecting largely the geographic distribution of the Canadian popula- 
tion, the greatest concentration of disabled persons (adults and chil- 
dren) is in the province of Ontario, with 1.263 million disabled per- 
sons. This represents approximately 38 per cent of all disabled persons 
in Canada. Quebec has about 22 per cent (or 728 thousand persons) 
and British Columbia 12 per cent (395 thousand persons) of all dis- 
abled Canadians. 

The disability rate is highest in Nova Scotia, at 17 per cent of the pro- 
vincial population. All the other provinces have disability rates which 


are within 2 percentage points of the national average (which is 13 per 
cent). 

About 23 per cent of the adult disabled live in rural areas and 77 per 
cent live in urban areas. This is consistent with the urban-rural distri- 


bution of the overall Canadian population. 


Type and Severity of Disability 


There are more persons with multiple disabilities than there are with 
single disabilities — 1.867 million (or 61 per cent) compared to 1.172 
million (39 per cent). This high proportion of "multiples" is largely 
due to the overlap between "mobility" and "agility" types of disabili- 
ties. 

Disabled persons with "mobility" and "agility" limitations are the larg- 
est groups of disabled persons. Sixty-five per cent of the disabled 
adults living in households and institutions are mobility- 

disabled, and 58 per cent are agility-disabled. In contrast, only 

8 per cent are speaking-disabled, 18 per cent are seeing-disabled, and 
32 per cent are hearing-disabled. 

Only 19 per cent of the disabled are severely limited in health or 
activity, whereas 35 per cent are moderately limited and 46 per cent 
are mildly limited. 
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Institutions 

w There are significantly more disabled persons living in households 
(some 92 per cent of all disabled) than in institutions (8 per cent). 

m Of the population living in institutions, the large majority (79 per 
cent) are senior citizens. Only | per cent of those living in institutions 
are children and 20 per cent are adults aged 15 to 64 years. 

mw Females account for 65 per cent of disabled persons residing in institu- 
tions. Eighty-seven per cent of disabled females in institutions are 65 
years or older. In comparison, 65 per cent of disabled males in institu- 
tions are 65 years or older. 
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Household Comparisons 

w About 57 per cent of disabled persons living in households are aged 
between 15 and 64 years. Only 9 per cent are children, and 34 per cent 
are 65 years or older. 
Households with disabled persons account for 40 per cent of all 
senior-led households. In comparison, households with disabled per- 
sons account for 17 per cent of all non-senior-led households. 
Of all disabled adults, widowed females represent the largest group 
(by marital status) of those with severe disabilities. About 12 per cent 
of widowed females are severely disabled. 
Consistent with the previous points about widowed females, of all 
household-size groups, disabled adults who are single have the highest 
disability rate, 27 per cent. The next highest (20 per cent) is repre- 
sented by households with only two members. This is primarily be- 
cause the largest group of disabled, the elderly, account for the great- 


est proportion of the one- and two-person households. 
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Labour Force Status and Income 

w The majority of disabled adults are either not in the labour force or are 
senior citizens. Together, these two groups account for 70 per cent of 
disabled adults. 
A larger proportion of households with disabled persons are in the 
lower income ranges, as compared to households with no disabled per- 
sons. Households in the under $20,000 income categories (as of 1986) 
with disabled persons represent 46 per cent of all households with dis- 
abled persons. In contrast, 30 per cent of households with no disabled 
persons have incomes below $20,000. 
Overall, 24 per cent of households earning at or below the low- 
income cut-off line have persons with disabilities. In comparison, 
13 per cent of those earning above the line have persons with 
disabilities. 
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Housing Situation 

mw There does not appear to be much variation 
in the incidence of households with disabled 
persons across types of tenure. Households 
with disabled persons make up about 21 per 
cent of all the households who own their 
dwellings, and 20 per cent of all households 
who rent. 
Of all adults living in single-detached 


houses, 13 per cent are disabled. Of those liv- 


ing in apartment buildings of five stories or 
more, 22 per cent are disabled. This latter 
group also has a larger proportion of 
severely disabled — 5.3 per cent of all those 
living in apartment buildings of five stories 
or more are severely disabled. 

There is a slightly greater likelihood that a 
disabled person will live in an older housing 
unit, compared to non-disabled persons. 
Seventeen per cent of all dwellings aged 45 
years or more are occupied by disabled per- 
sons. In contrast, 10.5 per cent of dwellings 
aged less than 10 years are occupied by dis- 
abled persons. 

Four per cent of the disabled indicate they 
use special features (such as ramps, widened 
doorways, elevators or lift devices) to leave 
or enter their place of residence, and another 
2 per cent indicate that they need such fea- 
tures but do not have them. Seven per cent 
use special features inside their residence, 
and another 3 per cent report that they need 
such features but do not have them. 
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Affordability 

mw According to the 1986 Census, more than 
half of owner households with disabled per- 
sons earned less than $30,000. In compari- 
son, about a third of owner households with 
no disabled persons had incomes below 
$30,000. 
Over 80 per cent of renter households with 
disabled persons earned less than $30,000, 
compared to 68 per cent of renter house- 
holds with no disabled persons. 


ms Non-senior-led households with disabled per- 
sons are over-represented in the 30 per cent 
or more shelter-to-income ratio groups. 
About 25 per cent of such households have 
shelter-to-income ratios in excess of 30 per 
cent. In contrast, slightly fewer than 20 per 
cent of non-senior-led households with no 
disabled persons spend more than 30 per 
cent of their income on shelter. 


This research highlight summarizes some 
of the findings in A Socio-Demographic 
Profile of Canadians Experiencing Health 
or Activity Limitations, a study completed 
by Teega Research Consultants Inc. for 
the Research Division of CMHC. You can 
obtain a copy of this report by contacting 
the Canadian Housing Information Centre 
at (613) 748-2367. Any questions on the 
contents of this highlight may be directed 
to Mr. Denis Myette of the Research Divi- 
sion at (613) 748-2983. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and 
finances a broad range of research on the 
social, economic and technical aspects of 
housing. This CMHC Research and Devel- 
opment Highlight issue is one of a series 
intended to briefly inform you of the nature 
and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen 
as a result of this publication 
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Concentration of wealth throu 


ownership 


Imost two thirds of Canadians live in their own home. They, like 
Gre others with the same aspirations, see owning their home as a 
way of improving their financial situation in the long run. Inflation in 
property prices and the capital gains tax exemption for principal resi- 
dences can help increase the wealth generated by ownership. 

Are home owners much wealthier than renters? Has the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the property owners increased in recent years? 
This issue contains the findings of a study on these questions by CMHC. 

The answers to these questions are based on data from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances conducted by Statistics Canada. The most recent 
survey was carried out in 1984. 

For our purposes, wealth is measured as the difference between as- 
sets and debt, also called "net worth." Assets include liquid goods such 
as cash, savings and bonds; less liquid financial assets; the resale value 
of cars; and the value of real estate and commercial, agricultural or other 
goods. Personal debts and mortgages, as well as debts on commercial 
and farm property, are subtracted from the total value of the assets to de- 
termine "net worth." 


Figure 1 
Distribution of Household Wealth, 1984 


Total Canadian Assets (%) 


Household Decile 
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Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Polarisation de la richesse par la propriété. 
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Findings 


RE eT ees 
Distribution of Wealth 
Wealth is not evenly distributed among Canadians. More iin one 
half of the country’s total wealth is controlled by 10 per cent of 
households (last decile on the chart). Forty per cent of households 
alone control 89 per cent of total net worth. Almost all of these 
households (93 per cent) own their own residence. 

On average, owners are seven times wealthier than renters. The 
average net worth of owners was $121,197 in 1984, compared to 
$16,440 for renters. 


“ 
-¢ 
- 


Property Assets Compared to Total Wealth 

A major portion of the owners’ wealth is traced to their residence. 
In fact, the capital tied up in residences, minus the outstanding 
mortgage, accounts for 68 per cent of total net worth. The import- 
ance of net property values is highest in Ontario, at 75 per cent. It 
is the only region where the percentage increased since 1977. 
Everywhere else, the importance of net property values declined 
between 1977 and 1984. 


Table 1 
Net Property Values as a Percentage of Total Worth 


CANADA 

Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 
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Profile of Owners and Renters 

Apart from wealth, certain socio-economic characteristics such as 
age, income and education distinguish owners from renters and, to 
a certain extent, determine the degree of wealth. On average, own- 
ers are older and earn more than three times the income of renters. 


. Table 2 
1984 Profile 


Owner Renter 


$66,150 
49 years 


Average income 
Average age 


$19,740 
42 years 
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In general, owners are not more educated than renters. However, 
owners with outstanding mortgages are more likely to have reached 
the post-secondary level than renters. 


Table 3 
Level of Education in 1984 


Owners 
with without 
Renters Owners mortgages mortgages 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 


Primary 22 26 13 39 
Secondary 44 41 44 39 
Post-Secondary 33 33 42 22 


IN OOS De Sa 
Differences in Wealth between Owners and Renters a 
The gap in wealth between owners and renters did not widen Between 1977 
between 1977 and 1984. It remained at approximately 104 000 Sn 
constant dollars. The concentration of wealth did not, therefore, and 1984, 
increase during this period. Given a lack of data, we were unable Se eee 
to examine more recent periods. property was 
The most reasonable explanation for the stable gap is the modest 
impact of inflation on property prices during this period. In fact, the & 
price of new housing across the country increased by 22 per cent nota wealth 
between 1977 and 1984, while the general consumer price index rose 
by 80 per cent over the same period. Property was therefore not a 
wealth-generating asset. | 


generating 
asset. 


RE ee 

Regional Variations The gap in 
The gap in wealth between owners and renters even decreased in 

Ontario (by approximately | per cent) and in the Prairie provinces wealth 

(by 9 per cent). However, the gap widened considerably in Quebec 

(19 per cent) and in the Atlantic region (20 per cent), and slightly between 

in British Columbia (3 per cent). The increasing concentration of 

wealth in the hands of owners in the Atlantic provinces and owners and 
Quebec is not due, however, to an increase in the net value of their 

properties. The importance of net property values decreased in renters 
both regions between 1977 and 1984, as Table | shows. 


ranles : remained at 
Gap in Wealth between Owners and Renters 


(in thousands of constant dollars) approximately 
Regn torts | 404 000 


CANADA . 

Atlantic provinces . : constant 
Quebec . = 

Ontario 


Prairies dollars. 


British Columbia 
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Table.5 


Urban Urban 
pop. > 100,000 pop. < 100,000 
Region 1977 1984 1977 1984 1977 
CANADA 108.7 113.0 81.3 83.0 116.2 
Atlantic 81.7 87.2 47.7 64.2 51.8 
Quebec 80.1 90.3 66.7 77.4 64.5 
Ontario 108.1 119.9 90.6 76.9 161.7 
Prairies 117.1 100.8 105.9 101.4 213.2 
British Columbia 145.7 147.6 78.5 103.0 143.0 


Gap in Wealth between Owners and Renters (in thousands of constant dollars) 


Difference by Zone 

The gap in wealth narrowed in rural areas 
between 1977 and 1984. In the most 
densely populated areas, however, the dif- 
ferences generally grew sharper, although 
the Prairie region is an exception. 


Conclusions _— 


Wealth is concentrated in the hands of 
Canadian property owners. However, 
ownership is no guarantee of wealth accu- 
mulation. Between 1977 and 1984, 
owners’ wealth did not appreciably in- ° 
crease because of property assets. 
Renters, however, are more vulnerable to 
economic conditions than owners. In gen- 
eral, renters are younger, their incomes are 
lower and they are less wealthy than own- 
ers. They also have less education than 
owners with outstanding mortgages. 


These findings were compiled from work 
by the Research Division of Canada Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. Any 
questions concerning the content of this 
issue can be addressed to Marie-Héléne 
Pastor, Researcher, Economic Analysis, 
(613) 748-2314. 


Canada 


a result of this publication. 
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The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and 
finances a broad range of research on the 
social, economic and technical aspects of 
housing. This CMHC Research and Devel- 
opment Highlight issue is one of a series 
intended to briefly inform you of the na- 
ture and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building Ci-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


Earlier Research and Development 


Highlights Publications: 


Issue 1 Mobility Characteristics of Canadian 

Households 

Issue 2. Condition of Canada’s Housing Stock 

Issue 3. Accessory Apartments: Characteristics, 
Issues and Opportunities 

Issue 4 The Value of Canada’s Homeownership 
Housing Stock 

Issue 5 Canadians and Their Housing: Income, 
Tenure and Expenditure Shifts 

Issue 6 Potential Housing Demand Projections 

Issue 7 A Comparison of Housing Needs 
Measures Used in Canada, the United 
States and England 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as 
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Issue 7 


England 


ss overnments of countries that assist 
households in housing need require 
mechanisms to ensure that available assistance 
is equitably distributed. Different countries 
have developed unique methods of assessing 
housing need for the purpose of distributing 
social housing assistance. In this issue of 
Research and Development Highlights, these 
methods are outlined, first for Canada, then for 
the United States and England. Information for 
this issue was obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Department of the 
Environment in the United Kingdom. 


besoins de logement. 


A Comparison of Housing Needs Measures 
Used in Canada, The United States and 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Comparaison des mesures utilisées au Canada, aux Etats-Unis et en Angleterre pour déterminer les 


Introduction 


Canada 


The distribution of federal social housing budgets across Canada is 
based on housing need. Households whose housing does not meet one or 
more norm dwelling standards (suitability, adequacy and affordability), 
and whose income is such that they are unable to obtain housing that 
meets such standards are considered to be in core housing need (Figure 1). 


Figure 1 
Core Housing Need Measurement in Canada 


Standards for : 

- Suitability — 
- Adequacy 
- Affordability — 


Households with housing a: 2. ee es 
meeting standards 
Households with housing falling 
below standards 


Step One: 

Test actual housing 
conditions against 3 housing 
norms 


Standards for: 

- Suitability 

- Adequacy 

- Affordability 
Step Two: 
Means test household ability 
to afford shelter meeting 3 
housing norms 


Households able to afford ees 5 
shelter-meeting standards 


Households unable to afford 
shelter-meeting standards 
- in core need - 
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The main social housing budget is then allocated across the ten 
provinces and two territories, based primarily on the distribution of 
households in core housing need. Consideration is also given to the 
differential cost of providing assistance. By allocating on the basis of 
need, the objective of the allocation process is to provide for equality of 
access. However, affirmative action policy is taken into account with 
respect to the native population by specifying delivery targets within each 
province or territory. 

The housing norms of the core housing need model have evolved to 
reflect today’s societal housing expectations. The three housing norms of 
the core housing need model can be described as follows: 

e The suitability norm is based on the National Occupancy Standard 
(NOS), which sets a specific number of bedrooms for each household 
based on its size and composition. For example, a three person 
household composed of a couple and one child requires a two bedroom 
dwelling. A household is deemed to be living in crowded 
accommodation if its dwelling has fewer bedrooms than prescribed by 
the NOS. 

e The adequacy norm states that a dwelling unit must possess all basic 
plumbing facilities and requires only regular upkeep or minor repairs. 
A dwelling is deemed to be inadequate if it needs major repair or lacks 
hot and cold running water, an inside toilet, or a bath or shower. 

e Finally, the affordability norm states that a household should not be 

required to spend 30 per cent or more of its income to acquire shelter 

that is suitable and adequate. 


fear N ana PY Sres eA See ee BSE 
United States 


The United States uses a method different from Canada’s to measure 
housing need and to distribute housing assistance to renters. Instead of 
using a Single integrated indicator for measuring the overall housing need 
of individual households, as does Canada, the United States draws upon a 
number of independent indicators. 

A fair share formula averages the indicators into a composite 
measure that makes it possible to allocate housing assistance across about 
250 allocation areas. In the formula, weights are used to assign a relative 
level of importance to each indicator and the housing assistance budget is 
allocated on that basis. These indicators, together with their attendant 
weights, are shown in Figure 2. While this is the main formula used, 
similar formulas are used for smaller housing programs. 


Figure 2 
United States Fair Share Formula, 1986-92 


Indicator 


Renter Households 
Poor Renter Households (below official poverty level) 


Crowded Renter Households (over one person per room) 10% 
a. Extra Vacant Units Needed, if any, to raise local rental 5% 
vacancy rate to national average 
| b. Extra Vacant Units Needed, if any, to raise local 5% 
long-term rental vacancy rate to national average 
5. Poor Renter Households in homes built before 1940 20% 


(measure for substandard housing) 


6. Renter Households below national median income, with 20% 
gross rent over 30% of income 
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The determination of housing need under 
the fair share formula differs in three key ways 
from the core need approach used in Canada: 
1. Where the Canadian approach is based 

solely on a household’s housing conditions 
in relation to its income, the U.S. method is 
based as much on general factors as it is on 
specific housing conditions. These include 
the distribution of all renter as well as low 
income households, and the level of rental 
housing vacancies. 

2. Canadian housing need is estimated from a 
single measure based completely on an 
assessment of each household’s housing 
situation. U.S. housing need is estimated by 
assigning weights to apportion relative 
importance to a set of aggregate factors. All 
six measures in the U.S. formula are highly 
correlated so that the exact choice of 
weights does not profoundly affect the 
overall result. 

3. Simply having a low income is of 
considerable importance in the U.S. 
formula. Under the Canadian core need 
approach, low income is not considered a 
sufficient condition on its own: households 
must first be identified as living below norm 
housing standards, and only then are they 
income-tested for core housing need. 
Regional variations in housing costs play a 
greater role in the Canadian core housing 
need model. 

As in Canada, once the U.S. fair share 
formula identifies each area’s proportion of 
total U.S. need, it is combined with cost 
considerations to determine the final allocation 
of funds. 


England 


Employing a method similar to that of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
Kingdom uses two composite indicators to 
assess housing need in England, the Housing 
Needs Indicator (HNI) and the Generalised 
Needs Indicator (GNI). While similar in 
composition, the HNI applies to housing 
associations (third sector groups) and the GNI 
to local housing authorities. Several individual 
indicators or elements are combined according 
to sets of weights to yield these composite 
indicators of housing need. In contrast to the 
U.S. and Canadian approaches, the English 
HNI and GNI include elements that represent a 
number of special groups in the population. 
These groups include the homeless, the elderly 
and the disabled, although the U.S. indicator 
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also includes poor renter households as a special needs group. Some 
important features of the English housing needs indicators are: 


In the HNI, the indicators taken together, are intended to provide an 
overall measure of the need for the provision of new units. In this 
context, the provision of new units refers to increasing the supply of 
units available to low income households and those with special 
needs. 

About three quarters of the HNI is weighted by these indicators of the 
need for new provision. These include indicators representing special 
groups (homeless, disabled and elderly), which account for about one 
third of the overall HNI. 

The lone indicator of physical house condition accounts for about one 
quarter of the HNI. 

Income plays a less important role in these composite needs 
indicators than in the Canadian core need model or the U.S. fair share 
formula. It is taken into account only indirectly through indicators for 
the elderly and access to owner-occupation in both the HNI and GNI 
and in the private sector stock condition indicator in the GNI. 


Figure 3 
Composition of England’s Housing Needs Indicator (HNI), 


1991-92 


Indicator Share 
1. Private Sector Stock Condition 27% 
2. “Concealed” and Sharing Households 8% 
3. Household-Dwelling Balance 8% 
4. Overcrowded Households 17% 
5. Homeless Households 14% 
6. Disabled Population 4% 
7. Elderly Households 14% 
8. Access to Owner-Occupation 4% 
9. Households in Temporary Accommodation 4% 


NOTE: The GNI is also composed of all of these elements (with smaller shares), as well as Local 
Authority Stock Condition (50%) and Defective Dwellings (3%). The GNI measure of Private 
Sector Stock Condition, with a share of 17% (compared to 27% for the HNI), is measured 
more broadly and includes provision for ability-to-pay. 


The results provide an indication of the relative levels of housing 


need in each of nine regions. They are then adjusted for: 
e Regional variations in cost and program mix to determine the 
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allocation of housing assistance. 

Special treatment of stress areas, that is, areas of multiple 
deprivation (social, economic and environmental) that may justify 
increased input from housing and other programs in the HNI only. 
Other considerations and local knowledge also involved in the 
allocation of housing funds. 
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Figure 4 


(Per Cent) 


Canada U:S: England 


Note: Housing conditions include: 
assessed physical condition, 
crowding and affordability. 


Indicators of Housing Need (Percentage Contribution to Indicator) 


NS General Market 
Zz, Special Needs Groups 
s Housing Conditions 


COMPONENT: 
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Conclusion 


The core housing need approach used in 
Canada evaluates three key norm housing 
standards (crowding, adequacy and 
affordability), which are simultaneously used 
to test individual households to determine 
whether they are in housing need. Conversely, 
housing need measures used in the United 
States and in England comprise a composite of 
several indicators of need that are 
independently assigned different weights, 
collectively forming an overall indicator or 
formula. 

The U.S. fair share measure includes 
indicators of housing standards similar to the 
Canadian core need approach. However, the 
U.S. measure also includes a general indicator 
of poverty, while the core need approach 
considers income only in relation to housing 
costs. The indicators used in England place less 
emphasis on income. Instead, individual 
elements reflect the needs of particular groups, 
the need for additional housing supply and 
need based on the physical condition of the 
existing housing stock. 


result of this publication. 
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This issue of Research and Development 
Highlights has been produced as a result of 
work carried out in the Research Division of 
the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC). An NHA report entitled “Core 
Housing Need in Canada” focuses in greater 
detail on Canadian housing needs 
measurement. For further information you may 
contact: Mr. J. Engeland, Researcher, Housing 
Needs Analysis at (613) 748-2799, or Mr. P. 
Wheatley, Program Evaluator at (613) 
748-4665. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, 
economic and technical aspects of housing. 
This CMHC issue of Research and 
Development Highlights is one of a series 
intended to inform you briefly about the nature 
and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 
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Potential Housing 


Demand Projections _ 


Introduction 


[ he housing sector is a major contributor to 
the economy. What is the long-term out- 
look for housing demand? What factors will 
shape it? How will the composition of housing 
demand change over time? These questions 
are explored in this issue of Research and 
Development Highlights. 


A RC TAC 
Background 

Demographic changes are crucial in determin- 
ing the level, composition and location of 
housing demand. Changes in the size and char- 
acteristic of the population ultimately affect 
the type and quantity of housing required. 
Recognizing the link between population 
change and housing demand, CMHC has 
developed potential housing demand projec- 
tions for Canada and the provinces covering 
the period 1986 to 2011. 

Potential housing demand refers to the 
projected annual increase in the total number 
of households (projected net household forma- 
tion). While other factors — such as replace- 
ment of units lost from the housing stock and 
allowance for a normal level of vacant units — 
affect the requirement for new dwelling units, 
growth in the number of households is typical- 
ly the major source of demand for new units. 


(A 
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The Base Projection 

CMHC’s base projection indicates that potential housing demand will be 
strong and stable through 1996, after which it will fall. An aging popula- 
tion is the main reason for the projected long-term decline in demand; an 
increase in deaths and a reduction in births will result in decreasing 
population growth. 

Despite the long-term drop, potential demand will consistently 
exceed the 1981-86 annual average of 142,000, but will not reach the 
high levels of the 1970s, when the number of households increased by 
well over 200,000 per year. 


Average Annual Potential Housing Demand — 
Base Projection 


Projection 1986-1991 1991-1996 1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 


Base 


192,800 195,700 184,100 175,300 168,300 


ECA SS TEN 
Effects of Immigration 


Immigration levels during the next 20 years will have a major impact on 
potential housing demand. Between 1976 and 1986, immigration to 
Canada averaged just under 110,000 people per year. Today, it is nearly 
double that (212,000 in 1990), and the government’s immigration plan 
calls for further increases to 250,000 annually from 1992 through 1995. 
The base projection described above assumes that immigration will 
equal the target levels set out in the government’s plan and that the peak 
level of 250,000 will be maintained until the end of the projection peri- 
od. What would be the effect on potential housing demand if the inflow 
of immigrants were higher or lower than envisaged in the plan? 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Prévisions de la demande éventuelle de logements 
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Two alternatives were tested: 
* alow assumption, that is to say a constant annual inflow of 200,000 


immigrants; 


¢ a high assumption, featuring a rise in immigration beyond planned 
totals to 300,000 per year. 


The low projection shows continuously declining potential housing 
demand. In contrast, the high immigration projection postpones the 
decline in demand until the turn of the century, with annual demand in 
2006-11 not appreciably lower than in 1986-91. 


Average Annual Potential Housing Demand — 
Low & High Immigration 


Projection 1986-1991 1991-1996 1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 


Low Imm. 
High Imm. 


144,200 
191,600 


192,200 
192,800 


178,600 
201,100 


163,200 
202,900 


152,500 
196,900 
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Average Household Size 


Average household size will continue to shrink, although not as rapidly 
as in the past. Between 1961 and 1986, the size of the average Canadian 
household dropped from 4 to 2.8 persons. Explanations for the drop 
include increased affluence, rising female participation in the labour 
force, rising divorce rates, delayed marriages and an increased likelihood 
of remaining single. According to the base projection, average household 
size will drop to just under 2.5 in 2011. 


Average Household Size 
Canada, 1961-2011 
Base Projection . 


Persons/ 
Household 


1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 2001 2006 2011 
Year 
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Demand by Household Type mm Demand by Household Type — Base Projection 
Base projection results suggest thata decreas- (% of total demand) 

ing fraction of potential demand will come | 
from traditional family households. The rising 
contribution of non-family households to 
potential housing demand is largely the result 
of aging of the population, which will move 
the age distribution of the population away 
from prime family-forming age groups. The 
majority of these non-family households will 
be composed of individuals living alone. 


Household 1986-1991 1991-1996 1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 
Type 


132,000 131,400 118,500 107,500 96,900 
(68.5%) (67.1%) (64.4%) (61.3%) (57.6%) 


64,400 65,600 67,800 71,400 
(32.9%) (35.6%) (38.7%) (42.4%) 


Di ce 2 ONT i Ne aay 
Demand by Age Group | Potential Demand by Age Group 
Because the population is aging, potential Canada, Average Annual Demand, 1986-2011 
housing demand will come increasingly from | Base Ftc te 

households headed by those aged 45 and over. 
In fact, after the turn of the century, the num- 
ber of households headed by those under 45 
will decline in absolute terms. 


= —— I LZ 1 SS 
1986-1991 1991-1996 1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 


EET ee SENT 

Demand by Tenure 

The base projection indicates that the share of 
demand coming from owner households will | | Tenure 1986-1991 1991-1996 1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 
rise, level off and finally drop. The pattern 
reflects the combined influences of the build- 126,200 133,200 124,400 114,700 105,800 
up of non-family households described above, (65.5%) (68.1%) (67.5%) (65.4%) (62.8%) 
as well as an aging population. Non-family 
households are more likely to rent than family Renter 66,500 62,500 59,700 60,600 62,500 
households, and although the propensity to (34.5%) (31.9%) (32.5%) (34.6%) (37.2%) 
own generally increases with age, it drops off 
slightly in age groups above 65. 


Demand byTenure — Base Projection 
(% of total demand) 
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This research highlight summarizes 

some of the findings from Potential 
Housing Demand Projections: Canada and 
the Provinces 1986-2011, a study 
completed by the Research Division of 
CMHC. You can obtain a copy of this 
report by contacting the Canadian Housing 
Information Centre at (613) 748-2367. Any 
questions about the contents of this high- 
light may be directed to Roger Lewis, 
Researcher, Housing Requirements, at 
(613) 748-2797. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, 
economic and technical aspects of housing. 
This CMHC Research and Development 
Highlight is one of a series intended 

to briefly inform you of the nature and 

scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may result from the 
use of this publication. 
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Introduction 
as housing become less affordable for 


h Canadians, particularly for those of low 
income? This issue of Research and 
Development Highlights presents some key 
findings from a CMHC study of Statistics 
Canada’s Family Expenditure Survey 
(FAMEX) data. 


Canadians and Their Housi 
Income, Tenure and Expendit 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les Canadiens et leur logement : variations du revenu, du mode d'occupation et des dépenses 
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Background 
The eight-year period between 1978 and 1986 was one of dramatic 
economic and socio-demographic change. The economy initially slowed 
down sharply — with housing starts tumbling, and unemployment and 
inflation rising — before the business cycle started to recover in the 
latter half of the period. At the same time, birth rates fell, age-at-first- 
marriage increased, divorce rates climbed and life spans lengthened. 
Elderly, single-person and single-parent households increased faster than 
those of traditional families with children. The accompanying shifts in 
income and housing consumption which occurred over this period are 
the subject of this highlight. 


ETE ES BD ES BE 
The Overall Trend 

Between 1978 and 1986, increases in aggregate shelter costs spent by 
all Canadians were matched by increases in their aggregate incomes. As 
a result, the average portion of income that Canadians spent on shelter 
remained at about 15 percent throughout the period. However, when 
these high-level relationships are analysed in detail, important findings 
emerge. 


eae 
A Disaggregated Analysis 

For the purposes of this analysis, Canadian households have been 
divided by quintiles based on income, into the five equal groups 

shown on page two. The group classified as the lowest quintile contains 
the 20 percent of Canadians with the lowest incomes — for example, 
those with incomes under $14,484 in 1986. 
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Upper Quintile Limits and Percentage Distribution of Total Two Major Findings Emerge 


Income and Shelter Expenditures, Selected Years * The distribution of income and shelter 
expenditures is unequal, i.e. the 20 percent 
Lowest Second Middle Fourth Highest of households in the lowest quintile carry 
Quintile Quintile Quintile Quintile Quintile about 12 percent of aggregate Canadian 
shelter expenditures even through their 
Upper Quintile Limits (in constant 1986 dollars) share of aggregate income is less than half 
1978 $15,961 $27,191 $37,050 $50,389 that — under six percent. 
1982 $14,888 $25,664 $36,217 $50,677 
1986 $14,484 $25,500 $36,912 $52,215 ¢ This inequality increased over the 1978- 
1986 period, with the shelter cost burden 
Shares of Total Income (before tax) — % increasing for the poorest, 1.e. the share of 
1978 5.8 12.4 18.3 24.7 38.7 income received by the lowest income 
1982 5.6 11.8 17.9 24.8 39.9 households in Canada diminished at a time 
1986 5.4 11.0 17.4 24.7 41.4 when their share of aggregate shelter 


expenditures increased. 
Shares of Total Expenditures on Principal Accommodation — % 
1978 11.8 16.3 20.5 23.0 
1982 11.7 15.6 19.4 23.6 
1986 12.6 16.4 19.4 23.2 


Average Income and Shelter Cost-to-Income Ratios and Thr ee Additional Findings Emerge 
Tenure Profiled by Quintiles, Selected Years * As incomes — adjusted for inflation — 
grew for Canada’s highest income house- 
Year Lowest Second Middle Fourth Highest holds, they actually fell for the poorest 
Quintile Quintile Quintile Quintile Quintile households. 
Average Income (before tax — in constant 1986 dollars) _ © While the proportion of income spent on 
1978 $10,162 $21,619 $31,964 $43,124 $67,746 shelter diminished for Canada’s highest 
1982 $9,723 $20,196 $30,823 $42,664 $68,936 income households (with the exception of 
1986 $9,708 $19,683 $30,942 $44,107 $74,193 1982, when high interest rates adversely 


affected homeowner mortgage expenses), 


Average Shelter Cost-to-Income Ratios — % of income spent on shelter it increased for the poorest households, 


1978 28.9 18.9 16.3 13.9 10.8 pushing the average shelter cost-to-income 
1982 30.5 20.0 16.4 14.5 11.1 ratio for the lowest quintile above today’s 
1986 33.0 21.4 16.5 13.9 10.0 accepted affordability norm of 30 percent. 
Tenure Profile by Quintile (ratio of owners to renters) ¢ As aresult, there was a major reduction in 
1978 48.9/51.1 49.5/50.5 62.1/37.9  73.0/27.0  85.0/15.0 the level of ownership of dwellings in the 
1982 39.9/60.1 49.4/50.6 61.4/38.6 74.4/25.6  86.6/13.4 lowest quintile, while it edged higher in the 
1986 34.1/65.9 46.7/53.3 58.3/41.7 73.6/26.4 86.7/13.3 highest quintile group. 
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A Focus on the Lowest Quintile 
The remarkable tenure changes in this group partially reflect its socio- 
demographic evolution. Households in this group diminished in size 
throughout the period, falling from an average 1.8 persons in 1978 to 
1.6 in 1986. This occurred as the group comprised of one-person, 
unattached-individual households, with their traditionally low incomes, 
grew from 48 percent in 1978 to 60 percent in 1986. At the same time, 
the proportion of married-couple families shrank from 35 to 24 percent. 
The remaining “other” households (mostly single parents and 
unattached individuals sharing dwellings) accounted for about 16 to 17 
percent throughout the period. The distinctive socio-demographic nature ea es 
of the households in this lowest income quintile stands out when com- 
pared to other quintile groups. Shelter cosis 
Shelter costs absorbed much of the incomes of the poorest : 
Canadian households. The dwindling group of owners with mortgages in absorbed 
the lowest quintile had the highest shelter cost-to-income ratios, paying UP eee 
on average 44 percent of their incomes for their shelter when mortgage much of the 
interest rates were high in 1982 and a little less (40 percent) when rates Shs Nea baw Us 
were lower in 1986. incomes of 
Of greater note is the growing segment of renters in this quintile: co | eee 
by 1986 they numbered 1.145 million households and constituted fully the poorest 
one-third of all Canadian renters. Throughout the period, their shelter Ray <a 
cost-to-income ratio averaged above today’s accepted norm of 30 per- Canadian 
cent, climbing to 36 percent by 1986. Even those living in mortgage-free 
homes generally allocated one-quarter of their incomes for shelter. households 
Regardless of their tenure, after their housing, food expenditures claimed 
another 25 percent of their already low incomes, averaging under 
$10,000 in 1986. 


Quintile Composition by Family Type 
Canada 1986 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 


(_] Unat. Individuals [_] Married Couple Units 
Hi "Other" Units 
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Conclusion 

Households in the lowest income quintile 

in Canada changed significantly in socio- 
demographic, real income and shelter cost 
profile between 1978 and 1986. At the same 
time that housing grew more costly for this 
group, its composition shifted away from tra- 
ditional married couples to households more 
prone to lower income: individuals living on 
their own and single parents. Home ownership 
in the group fell, as the percentage of renters 
paying a high proportion of income for shelter 
increased. 

An understanding of these changes is 
important to Canada’s governments as they 
work to ensure that all Canadians have 
suitable, adequate and affordable housing. 
Future issues of Research and Development 
Highlights will return to this important 
question. 


This research highlight summarizes 

some of the findings from “An Examination 
of Household Housing Expenditures, 
1978-1986,” a study completed by Mr. Boriss 
Mazikins for the Research Division of 
CMHC. A more detailed CMHC report on 
this subject is forthcoming. Any questions on 
the contents of this highlight may be directed 
to Mr. J. Engeland, Researcher, Housing 
Needs Analysis, Research Division. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, 
economic and technical aspects of housing. 
This CMHC Research and Development 
Highlight is one of a series intended 

to briefly inform you of the nature and 

scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a 
result of this publication. 
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The Value of Canada’s Ho 


Housing Stock 


Introduction 


or most Canadians, the value of their 

house 1s very important, because it is 
probably the largest purchase they ever make. 
What do homeowners feel their homes are 
worth? How have their perceptions changed? 
These questions can be answered using 
information gathered for CMHC over the 1985 
to 1990 period. 

Using Statistics Canada’s Household 
Facilities and Equipment (HFE) survey, 
CMHC asked homeowners: “For how much 
would this dwelling sell today?” Between 
1985 and 1990, four HFE surveys reached a 
total of about 100,000 owners with this ques- 
tion. ! This issue of Research and 
Development Highlights explores their 
responses. 


Throughout the latter half of the 1980s (with the exception of some years 
in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan) homeowners estimated 

the value of their homes to be continuously increasing. However, by the 
end of the decade homeowners had tempered their perceptions of house 
value. 


Average Owner-estimated House Values, HFE 1 


CANADA 


Homeowner Estimates of House Value Compared to House 
Price Data 

On average, homeowners’ estimates of their house values were on track 
in the latter half of the last decade. This is the finding when homeowner 
estimates of house values are compared to two different sources 

of national house sales price data (no single definitive source exists). 


1. House value data were also collected using the same question in 
1988. However, since these data were collected using a different vehicle 
(the Shelter Cost Survey), they are not included as part of this series. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en franc¢ais sous le titre La valeur du stock de logements de type propriétaire-occupant au Canada. 
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The first, Multiple Listing Service (MLS®)? residential data, 
compiled by The Canadian Real Estate Association (CREA), provides 
national information on the selling prices of all homes sold by their 
co-operative listing service. While many Canadian homes are sold 
through MLS®, shifts over time in the proportion and composition of 
homes sold can affect this comprehensive national house price data. 

The second source, National Housing Act (NHA) data, is based 
on the selling prices for all dwellings whose mortgages are insured under 
the National Housing Act. The prices of these NHA-insured houses 
reflect their concentration in the low-to-middle end of the market. 


Average House Price Series — Canada 
(prices in $000s; ratio of HFE house values to prices shown in brackets) 


Price 
Series 1985 1987 1989 1990 


MLS® 80.8 (.98) 109.5 (.98) 139.4 (1.03) 137.1 (1.09) 
Se a NHA 61.8 (1.27) 74.2 (1.43) 87.6 (1.64) 88.5 (1.69) 


When 


h 2 The wide spread between average MLS® and NHA house prices 
ousing grew between 1985 and 1990 as increases in NHA prices lagged behind 


those in the overall market. 
markets 


PRAT 
turned At the National Level 
During the 1980s, average HFE owner-estimated house values corre- 
downward at sponded closely to average MLS® house prices. Beginning in 1989, 
th d f however, HFE homeowner-estimated dwelling values rose above MLS® 
eendo sales prices. When housing markets turned downward at the end of the 
Pe decade, homeowners may have been slow to adjust their perceptions 
the decade, of home values. (Between 1989 and 1990, MLS® price data show actual 
bs a price declines in five provinces and, as shown below, an overall average 
omeowners decline of 1.7 per cent at the national level.) As a result, on average, 
4..... | homeowners estimated their house values (HFE) to be higher than what 
may have homes on the market were selling for (MLS®) by three per cent in 1989 


2 @ f and nine per cent in 1990, as shown above. 
been slow to 


ELUM: Increases in Estimated House Values Compared to House 
Prices 1985-1990 (percentage increase, Canada, three periods) 


perceptions 
1985-1987 1987-1989 1989-1990 
of home | |— 
HFE House Values 36.3% 34.4% 4.2% 
values MLS® Sales Prices 35.6% 27.3% SS bya 
NHA Sales Prices 20.0% 18.2% 1.0% 


By the end of the 1980s it appears that, in general, homeowners 
perceived that the growth rate of house values had slowed. The differ- 
ence between HFE and MLS® data for the last two years of the decade 


2. MLS is a registered certification mark owned by The Canadian Real 
Estate Association. 
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likely stems from the delayed response of homeowners to changing 
market conditions, since the downturn in homeowner expectations (mea- 
sured by HFE) lagged behind the downturn in sales prices (measured 

by MLS®). 


SAP eT 

At the Provincial Level 

Results at the national level are the consequence of activity at the 

provincial level. An examination of provincial data helps to explain the 

1989 change in the HFE/MLS® relationship. Homeowners in the 

“hottest” markets were the slowest to adjust to changing conditions. 

Even though HFE values were lower than MLS® prices in the majority 

of provinces in 1989, they were about 13 per cent higher in Ontario. 

In 1990, homeowners in British Columbia and, to a lesser extent, Alberta 

joined those of Ontario, pulling the HFE national average above that for 

MLS®. Between 1989 and 1990, it was Alberta and B.C. homeowners Peat ee MaRS cake 
whose expected house values increased at the fastest rates, 15 and 20 per 

cent respectively. Generalizing, throughout the 1980s it was homeown- Homeowners 
ers in the highest-priced provinces who tended to assess the values of aaa aye 
their dwellings at levels slightly higher than average MLS® prices. in the 

Likewise, those in lower-priced provinces, particularly the Maritimes, 

did the reverse. : ; ; ‘ “hottest” 

In sum, the basic pattern of estimated house values across 
provinces follows the pattern for house prices even though the match markets were 
between average HFE house values and MLS® house prices is not Py 
as close in the provincial as it is in the national data. The lowest prices the slowest 
and values are consistently found in the Atlantic provinces and an 


Saskatchewan. to adj ust to 
changing 


ea eS 

Average House Values by Location ae 
The estimated values homeowners gave their homes in the 1980s were conditions 
strongly correlated to the size of the settlement in which they lived. 

The larger the settlement, the higher the value homeowners gave their 
homes and the faster their estimates of home values increased. The home 
value data below illustrate that the dwelling value differential associated 
with settlement size increased over this time period. 


Average House Value and Settlement Size 


Settlement Size 1985 1987 1989 


500,000+ 99,412 144,981 204,899 
100,000-499,999 68,474 93,787 118,168 
30,000-99,999 67,429 85,276 110,461 
Other Urban Areas 56,130 75,125 84,834 
Rural Areas 54,107 65,630 83,226 


Canada Average 78,409 106,885 143,613 
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Average House Values by Mortgage | 
Status | 
Since 1983, about half of Canada’s home- 
owners have been mortgage-free. In 1985 and 
1987, owners with mortgages placed greater 
values on their houses than did mortgage-free 
owners. In 1989, however, owners reported | 
about the same value regardless of their mort- 
gage status. 


Average House Value By Owner's Mortgage Status 


1985 1987 1989 
With Mortgage 81,606 111,414 143,605 
Mortgage-free 75,370 101,843 143,621 


—— —— 


Difference (%) 9.4 


0.01 


8.3 


Ee SS 
Conclusion 

At the national level, homeowners’ estimates | 
of the values of their dwellings were very 
close to actual selling prices as measured by 
MLS® data for the 1980s. HFE homeowner- 
estimated dwelling values did, however, 

rise throughout the period to exceed MLS® 
sales prices by 1990. As expected, there is a 
wide difference between HFE homeowner- 
estimated home values and NHA home prices 
at the low-to-middle end of the market. This 
HFE/NHA value/price difference grew over 
the period. 

Provincially, the match between the HFE 
and MLS® data is not quite as close as it is at 
the national level. HFE values seem to be 
underestimated in the Atlantic provinces, and 
overestimated in Ontario and, more recently, 
overestimated in B.C. as well. To conclude, it | 
seems homeowners may undervalue their | 
dwellings in lower-priced housing markets 
and overestimate their value in higher-priced 
markets. 


Canada 


result of this publication. 
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This research highlight has been produced as a 
result of work completed in the Research 
Division of Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. For further information, contact: 
Mr. J. Engeland, Researcher of Housing Needs 
Analysis, at (613)748-2799 or Ms. J. Garneau, 
Program Planning Analyst, at (613)748-2697. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, 
economic and technical aspects of housing. 
This CMHC Research and Development 
Highlight Sheet is one of a series intended to 
briefly inform you of the nature and scope of 
these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 
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Introduction 


r ecently there has been a surge of interest 
in accessory apartments in Canada. 
Defined as independent living spaces in prima- 
ry housing units, accessory apartments usually 
share a yard and a parking space, and some- 
times an entrance. Referred to as either acces- 
sory apartments, illegal suites or secondary 
units, they are an ongoing planning issue both 
because of their predominantly illegal status 
and because they are a method of housing 
intensification, which is increasingly being 
seen as a necessary and desirable development 
option. Typically renting at the low end of 
the market and representing a source of sup- 
plemental income for their owners, accessory 
apartments also enhance housing affordability 
for both renters and home owners alike. 
CMHC recently completed a study of 
accessory apartments in Canada. It reviews 
current research on the subject and explores 
the relationship between accessory apartments 
and affordable housing. The study also 
identifies the characteristics, issues and oppor- 
tunities associated with accessory apartments, 
particularly in Canada’s three largest cities: 
Toronto, Montréal and Vancouver. 
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Accessory Apartments: 
Characteristics, Issues and Opportunities 
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Unit Characteristics 


Types and Sizes: Although existing surveys have produced little infor- 
mation about the exact number of units available by type and size, they 
have confirmed a range of accessory apartment options, including bache- 
lor apartments and multi-bedroom suites. More precise information can 
be obtained only through comprehensive dwelling-by-dwelling interior 
inspections, which have never been conducted on a significant scale in 


Canada. 


Number of Units: Surveys in the Toronto and Vancouver regions indi- 
cate that 10 to 20 per cent of single detached dwellings contain accesso- 
ry apartments. The proportion is higher in the centres of cities and in 
older districts. In the city of Vancouver, there were an estimated 3,000 to 
6,000 accessory apartments in 1976. By 1986, it was estimated that there 
were 26,000 accessory apartments contained in as much as 37 per cent of 
the stock of detached housing. This proliferation of accessory units in 
Vancouver was largely the result of the construction of significant num- 
bers of the “Vancouver Special,” a disguised duplex expressly designed 
to accomodate a second unit. More recently, accessory apartments in 
Vancouver have declined to about 30 per cent of the stock of detached 
houses. In the Toronto region, there’s an estimated 40,500 units — 
10,000 to 20,000 units in North York, 14,000 units in Scarborough and 
6,500 units in York. In the older areas of Scarborough, about 15 per cent 


of the stock contains accessory apartments. 


In Montréal, it is estimated that 35 to 40 per cent of the duplex 


stock contains accessory apartments. 


Nationally, it appears that anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent of a 
region’s detached housing stock, and anywhere from five to ten per cent 
of its total housing stock, contains accessory apartments. 


Type of Owner: Dwelling units containing accessory apartments are 
either owner-occupied or absentee-landlord. More information 

is available about the former than the latter. Typically, owner-occupied 
units with accessory apartments are owned by young households that 
must supplement their incomes to afford their houses. For example, in 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les apartements accessoires : caractéristiques, questions et occassions. 
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EEE 
In general, it 


appears 

that 
accessory 
apartments 

| rent for 
lower than 
average 
market rent 


North Vancouver, about 30 per cent of the 
households with accessory apartments would 
have to sell their homes if their supplemental 
income were removed. In a recent sample of 
264 Toronto owners currently renting accesso- 
ry apartments, 76 per cent stated that the most 
important reason for doing so was to make 
money. Conversely, of those no longer renting 
an apartment, 45 per cent needed the space, 
five per cent no longer needed the money and 
12 per cent wanted more privacy. Contrary 

to popular belief, few senior households rent 
out accessory apartments. 


Type of Tenant: Research has shown that 
most tenants in accessory apartments have 
social values similar to those of the owner and 
surrounding community, and are motivated to 
rent an accessory apartment in order to enjoy 
the quiet “family-character” of the neighbour- 
hood. Further, a study in the district of North 
Vancouver found that a family or friendship 
tie existed in almost half of the landlord-tenant 
relationships reported. Based on the above 
research, typical concerns about the social 
character and class of tenants of accessory 
apartment appear to be unfounded. 


Rent Levels: A recent study of housing needs 
in the district of North Vancouver found that 
the rent levels of accessory apartments aver- 
aged over $100, or 20 per cent less than rents 
for comparable units in multi-family apartment 
buildings (as reported by the CMHC Rental 
Survey). Rent levels in a survey of accessory 
apartments in Toronto were found to be about 
15 per cent less than levels in the CMHC 
Rental Survey. In general, it appears that 
accessory apartments rent for less than average 
market rent. Often, however, they remain 
unaffordable for the lowest income groups 
because of the relative cost of rentals in their 
immediate vicinity — accessory apartments 
are often located in modest to middle income 
suburban areas. The family or friendship 

ties that exist in many accessory-apartment 
arrangements also tend to preclude low- 
income tenants from obtaining accessory units. 


Observed Relationships: Analysis of accesso- 
ry apartments in Canada reveals some interest- 
ing relationships between the types and quality 
of accessory apartments, and the age and type 
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of dwelling units within which they are 
housed. In multiple-zoning, inner-city areas 
where the housing stock is typically older, 
accessory apartments are commonly found 
above grade, largely because the basements in 
these areas are less habitable (low ceilings, 
dampness and so on), and because the landlord 
is absent. These accessory apartments also 
tend to be of lower quality because they are 
older, they are not expressly forbidden (multi- 
ple-zoning) and their owners usually don’t 
live close by. Conversely, in newer, suburban 
houses, accessory apartments are more com- 
monly found below grade, primarily because 
the basement is more habitable and the owner — 
occupies the premises. These apartments also 
tend to be in better condition because they are 
newer and because they are generally illegal, 
giving the owner more incentive to maintain 
the unit. Generally, apartment quality is at its 
worse in absentee landlord situations in neigh- 
bourhoods where accessory apartments are not 
expressly prohibited. 


ee DM 

Issues 

A number of building and municipal code 
issues related to accessory apartments have 
been identified: 


Ceiling Height: Ceiling height is an especially 
important issue. As not all basements have 
sufficient height to allow for livable space, 
ceiling height standards are a major limitation 
on the number of apartments that can be creat- 
ed. A study in Vancouver estimated that if 
minimum height standards were imposed, the 
potential for creating basement apartments 
would sharply decline. For example, if a mini- 
mum height of 8 feet were imposed, some 30 
per cent of potential basement apartments 
would be rendered illegal. The cost of excavat- 
ing a basement to code standards is usually 
prohibitive — the same study estimated this 
cost at close to $40,000. 


Access/Egress: To ensure fire safety, at least 
two means of external access and egress are 
required in most jurisdictions, although one of 
the exits is usually permitted to be a window. 


Parking: Availability of parking is an impor- 
tant determinant of the conversion potential of 
a dwelling unit. Many dwelling types, such as 
two- to three-storey town houses with built-in 
garages, are considered to have less conver- 
sion potential because of their limited parking. 
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This issue becomes more complicated when 
further criteria for approval are included in by- 
laws. Requiring all parking to be at the back of 
the building or outlawing tandem parking for 
example, often renders illegal, units that would 
otherwise be suitable accessory apartments. 


Dampness : Dampness in basement apart- 
ments can be injurious to health and belong- 
ings, encourage mould and produce an 
unsatisfactory living environment. In older 
houses, basement dampness often limits the 
potential to create accessory apartments 
and, where apartments have been created, it 
makes them less desirable. 


SESE 

Implications of Legalization 

The advantages associated with legalizing 
accessory apartments seem to be outweighed 
by the disadvantages. With legalization comes 
the need for building permits, inspections and 
other procedural safeguards. These safeguards 
not only improve a municipality’s information 
on accessory apartments, but also help ensure 
that the end products are healthier and safer 
due to better fire separation, better insulation, 
and better adherence to electrical, plumbing 
and other municipal codes. 

The disadvantage to legalizing accessory 
apartments relates primarily to its impact on 
supply. Code-conforming conversions, 
with permit fees, building materials and labour 
costs, can easily exceed $40,000. Since the 
decision to create an accessory apartment is 
often a response to problems of affordability, 
these costs often negate the benefits of adding 
an apartment. After measures were introduced 
to legalize accessory apartments in Vancouver, 
the percentage of single detached units 
containing these apartments declined from 
approximately 37 per cent in 1986, to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent in 1990. Similarly, in 
Ontario, since September 1989, only 46 units 
have been funded under the “Home Planning 
Advisory Service Program” (a program 
to encourage home owners to create additional 
units that conform to building code require- 
ments), after approximately ten times that 
many initial inquiries. Many of the initial 
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inquirers must either have chosen the less 
expensive, illegal route to conversion, or were 
discouraged from converting their dwelling 
unit at all. 

Ironically then, although legislation 
could improve the quality of accessory apart- 
ments, experience indicates that the end result 
would be a decline in their overall numbers. 


BEASTS Se 

Accessory Units and Affordability 
Accessory apartments represent individual 
household's responses to issues of housing 
affordability and are created only when home 
owners are willing to give up some of their 
dwelling space and privacy in order to produce 
revenue. Further, they are viable only when 
there is demand from prospective tenants who 
are willing to live in close proximity to land- 
lords and/or other tenants in order to save on 
rent. 

Historically, the supply of accessory 
apartments rises at times when prospective and 
existing home owners are least able to afford 
home ownership, or when the housing market 
is unable to meet high demands for rental 
accommodation. Other factors affecting the 
supply of accessory apartments include the 
economics of conversion (including the effects 
of legalization) and demographics. 

A strictly demographic analysis indicates 
that there is little reason to expect an increase 
in accessory apartments in the near future. The 
demographic bulge of young families, tradi- 
tionally the main group of accessory apartment 
owners, has now passed. Some people, 
therefore, believe that the number of accessory 
apartments will decline throughout the 1990s. 
Others see no reason to believe accessory 
apartments will decline in the near future, par- 
ticularly in the Toronto and Vancouver 
markets, where high levels of national and 
international in-migration will continue to fuel 
housing demand. 

Regardless of the fluctuations in individ- 
ual housing markets, however, the leverage to 
expand the role of accessory apartments, either 
by legalizing them or by other housing 
policies, is quite limited, particularly at the 
federal level. Apart from market forces, the 
strongest influences on the quality, character- 
istics and distribution of accessory apartments 
are planning controls (principally zoning regu- 
lations) and building code specifications. 
These influences are almost entirely outside 
federal jurisdiction. 
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This research highlight is a result of the work 
carried out in the Research Division of 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
For further information, contact: Mr. Peter 
Spurr or Mr. David D’Amour of the Research 
Division at (613) 748-2311. The full report 
may be obtained from the Canadian Housing 
Information Centre (613) 748-2367. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, eco- 
nomic, and technical aspects of housing. This 
CMHC Research and Development Highlight 
Sheet is one of a series intended to briefly 
inform you of the nature and scope of these 
activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury, or expense that may happen as a 


result of this publication. 
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| ee | : a Research & Development 


Socio-economic Series Issue 2 


The Condition 
of Canada's Housing Stock 


Introduction 


MHC requires information on the physi- ¢ No, only regular maintenance is needed (for example, painting, 
cal condition of Canada’s dwellings for leaking faucets, clogged gutters or eavestroughs). 
housing research, policy development and pro- 
gram delivery. One of the ways this informa- 


sues the condition of thei vn units a 
assess the condition of their own units and to Findi ngs 


classify them by degree of need for repair. See NERS RETR 

Since 1982, CMHC has sponsored Degree of Need of Repair 
an occupant self-assessment “need for repair” About one quarter of Canadian households regularly report that their 
question on the Household Facilities and dwelling needs either minor or major repairs. Minor repairs have 
Equipment (HFE) surveys, which are adminis- increased while the reported need for major repair declined throughout 
tered as supplements to the Statistics Canada the 1980s. 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). This issue of 
Research & Development Highlights presents Condition of Housing Stock — % 


the results that were acquired throughout the 
1980s from the following question: 


Need For Repair 
* major 12.9 12.4 10.5 10.2 10.0 
¢ minor 13.8 16.0 16.6 15.0 


Is this dwelling in need of any repairs? (Do 
not include desirable remodelling, additions, 
conversions or energy improvements.) 


Regular Maintenance 
(no repair) 


¢ Yes, major repairs are needed (to cor- 
rect, for example, corroded pipes, damaged 
electrical wiring, sagging floors, bulging 

walls, damp walls and ceilings, crumbling 

foundation, rotting porches and steps). 


Yes, minor repairs are needed (to cor- 
rect, for example, small cracks in interior 
walls and ceilings, broken light fixtures and 
switches, leaking sinks, cracked or broken 
window panes, some missing shingles or 
siding, some peeling paint). 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre L'état du parc de logements au Canada. 
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Need for Dwelling Unit Repair —% 


1989 


own/rent 


1987 


own/rent 


1985 


own/rent 


1982 
owrvrent 


Need For Repair 
* major 
¢ minor 


10.3/9.6 
13.5/17.4 


11.0/8.8 
15.7/18.0 


11.0/9.7 
15.1/17.5 


13.4/10.8 
12.6/16.0 


14.1/10.9 
14.1/16.3 


Regular Maintenance 71.8/72.8 74.1/73.2 73.9/72.7 73.3/73.2 76.2/73.0 


(no repair) 


Need For Repair By Age of Dwelling — 1989 Survey Data 


Age of Stock 
(%) 


Need For Repair 


Major Minor Maintenance Only 


EAL I 

Need For Repair By Tenure of 
Household 

Need for major dwelling repair is reported 
more often by owners than renters. This was 
still the case in 1989 even though the propor- 
tion of owners reporting need for major repair 
declined throughout the 1980s. 


PR ae aaa 
Need For Repair 
and Age of the Stock 


The belief that the need for major repair 


Built 

¢ before 1941 

e 1941-1960 
1961-1970 
1971-1980 
1981-1989 


24.9 
27.5 
20.4 
22.6 

4.5 


13.6 
20.9 
19.4 
28.1 
17.9 


17.8 
22.4 
19.3 
26.2 
14.3 


38.4 
26.0 
16.2 
17.3 

1.9 


Need For Repair By Settlement Size — 1989 Survey Data 


Need For Repair 


Minor Maintenance Only 


Households by 


Settlement Size Major 


is greatest in the oldest stock is confirmed by 
household reports. Though less pronounced, 

the same relationship holds for minor repair. 

As data show, stock of all ages is reported 

in need of regular maintenance. 


Aa aE Pe ae 
The Geography 
of the Need for Dwelling Repair 


Housing stock condition varies by size of set- 


Urban Areas 
¢ 100,000+ 
* <100,000 


tlement and region. The greatest concentration 
of dwellings in need of major repair occurs in 
rural areas, where homeownership is particu- 
larly high. (As indicated above, homeowners 


Rural Areas 
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consistently report more need of major repair 
than do renters.) 

Regionally, the highest concentration 
of households reporting the need for major 
repair is in the Atlantic. Throughout the 1980s, 
while just eight per cent of Canada’s house- 
holds resided in the region, about 12 per cent 
of those reporting need for major repair were 
Atlantic households. 
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Re a 
Household Income, Need for Major Repair By Household Income — % 


Age of Head and the Need for Repair 


Income Quintile 


Two beliefs are commonly held: the poor and 
La A : First quintile 

the elderly more often live in dwellings need- Second quintile 
ing repair. While the information presented Third quintile 
here confirms the first belief, it shows the sec- Fourth quintile 
ond to be untrue. Bd al 

Dwellings in need of major repair are 
more commonly occupied by lower income 
households. By 1989, households of the lowest 
income quintile were 60 per cent more likely 
than those of the highest quintile to report a Need For Repair By Age of Household Head 
need for major dwelling repair. On the other 
hand, it was households led by the non-elderly 1982 1985 1987 1988 1989 
rather than the elderly that were 20 per cent Raa nt ener, eee ee soot 
more likely to report that their dwellings need- Need For Repair 


ed major repair. * major 13.0126 12.6/11.4 108/95 105/89 10.485 
In conclusion, with up to 25 per cent of * minor 15.213.4  14.3/11.5 16.8/12.3.17.3/13.015.7/11.9 


Canada’s housing stock regularly in need 
of repair, appropriate investment in upkeep is 
critical. 


Regular Maintenance 71.8/73.9  73.0/77.0 72.4/78.2  72.2/78.1 —-73.9/79.5 
(no repair) 
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Canada 


This research highlight is a result of the work 
carried out in the Research Division of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. For fur- 
ther information, contact: Mr. J. Engeland, 
Researcher of Housing Needs Analysis at 
(613) 748-2799 or Josée Garneau, Program 
Planning Analyst at (613) 748-2697. 


The Research and International Affairs 
Directorate of CMHC carries out and finances 
a broad range of research on the social, eco- 
nomic, and technical aspects of housing. This 
CMHC Research and Development Highlight 
Sheet is one of a series intended to briefly 
inform you of the nature and scope of these 
activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury, or expense that may happen as a 


result of this publication. 
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_ Research & Development 
Highlights 


Socio-Economic Series 


Introduction 


44) any case studies have documented poor, unsafe, and crowded housing 
conditions in Canadian Aboriginal communities. These studies have used 
a variety of approaches, making it difficult to compare results or to obtain a national 
perspective. 

This issue of Research & Development Highlights presents the findings of a 
comprehensive national study of Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada. The 
study combined data from the 1991 Census and the post-censal Aboriginal Peoples 
Survey (APS), and used CMHC’s core housing need model. It describes Aboriginal 
housing conditions across the country and compares them to non-Aboriginal 
conditions. 


[Ss Saat ssi ESAT Bll Sy Da) 
Core Housing Need Model 


The core housing need model is used by Canada’s federal government, provincial 
housing agencies, and other key players in the housing field — such as 
municipalities and non-profit housing groups — to monitor housing conditions and 
to assist in the design, delivery, and evaluation of social housing initiatives. Housing 
conditions are assessed to identify households living below standards for adequacy, 
suitability, or affordability: 


= To be adequate, a dwelling must have full bathroom facilities and, according to 
its residents, require no major repairs. 


= To be suitable, a dwelling must have enough bedrooms for the size and 
make-up of the occupying household, as defined by the National Occupancy 
Standard. 


= To be affordable, total shelter and utility costs must consume less than 30 
percent of household income. 


Households whose housing does not meet one or more standards and whose income 
is insufficient to afford rental housing that does meet standards are considered to be 
in core housing need. While the core housing need model has general applicability 
and is based on uniform standards, it cannot be fully applied on reserves where most 
housing is band-owned and shelter costs are handled differently. It is, however, still 
possible to identify households on reserves whose accommodations do not meet 
accepted standards. 

RE REE EY eee IE 


The Aboriginal Peoples Survey Data Base 


The APS was administered to a sample of households in which at least one person 
had indicated Aboriginal ethnicity or status in the 1991 Census. Data from the APS 
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Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les conditions de logement des peuples autochtones au Canada. 
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were linked to data from the Census, resulting in a rich data base which expands the 
information available from the Census alone. While the Census and the APS 
experienced some problems with incomplete enumeration of the Aboriginal 
population, the data that they provide are more than adequate to broadly describe 
Aboriginal housing needs and compare them with those of the general Canadian 


population. 


Housing Conditions On- and Off-Reserve 


More than half (52 percent) Table 1 


of Aboriginal households Aboriginal Households Living Below Housing Need 


Pc §Standards and in Core Housing Need in 1991 
below one or more of the 


housing standards. This 
compares to 32 percent of 
non-Aboriginal households. 
However, housing conditions 
are very different between 
Aboriginal households living 
on-reserve and those living 
off-reserve (Table 1). 


In Core Need 
% 


Below Standards 
% 


Count Count 


Aboriginal 
Households 


123,360 52% Not Applicable 
26,250 65% 


97,100 49% 


Not Applicable 
63,070 32% 


On-Reserve 


Off-Reserve 


On-reserve, nearly two-thirds of households (65 percent) live in housing that falls 
below at least one housing standard: 50 percent live in housing below the adequacy 
standard; 31 percent Table 2: 


sive tin Pope sina des Aboriginal and Non-Aboriginal Households Living in 


t the suitabilit : ; 
years : hive: Housing Below Standards, by On/Off Reserve Location, 
standard; and 14 percent 

Canada, 1991 : 


(of those which could : 
Population & Percentage Below Standards 


be assessed) pay more 

than the amount Location Adequacy Suitability Affordability One or 
prescribed by the 
affordability standard 
(Table 2). Many 
on-reserve households 
lack basic amenities, 
and one-quarter 

(25 percent) do not have 
adequate, functioning 
bathroom facilities. 


Aboriginal Households 
On Reserve 50% 31% 14% * 
Off-Reserve 18% 17% 26% 
Non-Aboriginal Households 

Off-Reserve 


9% 6% 


* — Applies only to the 41 percent of on-reserve households who rent or 
own their housing. 


PS ERE 
Core Housing Need Off-Reserve 


The overall level of core housing need is similar for Aboriginal households living in 
urban areas and in rural areas, with about 32 percent of each group in core need. 
However, urban and rural households encounter different types of housing need. Urban 
Aboriginal households 


in core need are twice [§LELIIKE 
as likely as their rural Off-Reserve Households in Core Need, by Core Need 


counterparts to Standard and Urban/Rural Location, Canada 1991 


experience housing 
affordability problems 
but are less likely to 
experience adequacy or 
suitability problems 
(Table 3). 


Population & Percentage Below Standards 
Location Adequacy Suitability Affordability) One or 


All AboriginalOff-Reserve 

Households 9% 9% 25% 
Urban 8% 
Rural 16% 
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In both urban and rural areas, Aboriginal households are more likely to be in core housing need 
than non-Aboriginal households. In urban areas, Aboriginal households are almost twice as likely 
as non-Aboriginal households to be in core need and live in housing below the affordability 
standard. In rural areas, they are several times more likely to be in core need and to live in housing 
that falls below the adequacy and suitability standards. In both urban and rural areas, Aboriginal 
households are more likely than non-Aboriginal households to experience more than one type of 
housing need. 


Bre Se OE See 
Geographic Variations 


Housing conditions vary considerably in different parts of Canada. On reserves, the proportions of 
households living in dwellings that fall below one or more housing standards are highest in 
Manitoba (74 percent), Ontario (71 percent), and Saskatchewan (70 percent) (Figure 1). 


Off-reserve, the incidence of core housing need depends on geographic location: 31 percent of 
households in the south are in need, 34 percent in the mid-north, and 45 percent in the far-north 
where there is a high incidence of core need among the Inuit. 


Among the off-reserve Aboriginal 
population, Saskatchewan 

(46 percent), Yukon (44 percent), 
and the Northwest Territories 

(47 percent) have the highest 
proportions of households in core 
need, while Quebec (21 percent), 
Ontario (26 percent), and the 
Maritimes (28 percent) have the 
lowest proportions (Figure 2). 
Urban levels of core need are 
particularly high in Saskatoon 

(49 percent), Regina (45 percent), 
Vancouver (44 percent), and 
Winnipeg (41 percent). In rural 
areas, levels of Aboriginal core need 
are highest in Saskatchewan 

(54 percent), the Northwest 
Territories (47 percent), and Alberta 
(36 percent). 


Figure 1: 
Regional Distribution of the Incidence of On-Reserve Housing 
Below At Least One Housing Standard 


Below at least one 
housing standard 


Sd 50-59% 
2 60-69% 
4a 70-79% 


** Insufficient sample size to estimate 
incidence below housing standards. 


Figure 2: - 
Regional Distribution of Core Housing Need Among Aborginal 
Households 


Level of Core 
Housing Need 


20-29% 
30-39% 
Ee 40% and over 
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SFL LESS 
Factors Affecting Conditions 

The high incidence of poor housing conditions in Aboriginal communities is strongly related to a number of 
geographic, socio- demographic, economic, and health factors. Aboriginal households are often large and include 
many children and young adults, which leads to suitability (crowding) problems and, through wear and tear, 
adequacy problems. Aboriginal adults are twice as likely as non-Aborginal adults to be moderately or severely 
disabled, which affects both their housing needs and their incomes. As a result, their housing often falls below both 
adequacy and affordability standards. And although Aboriginal households tend to be larger than non-Aboriginal 
households, their incomes are about 25 percent smaller, which contributes to greater affordability problems. 


Other factors that affect the needs of Aboriginal households include the small size of homes on reserves, and the 
high cost of transporting housing materials to rural and remote areas. In addition, reserve housing often deteriorates 
rapidly due to extreme climates, poor construction, and the lack of money and skills for ongoing dwelling 
maintenance. In urban areas, many Aboriginal people, especially female single parents and people who are 
disabled, often rely on rental housing and fall into core housing need. 


Conclusion 


Housing needs are much greater among Aboriginal households than among other households in Canada and they 
vary considerably according to location. On reserves, Aboriginal people most often live in houses that are 
inadequate in condition or unsuitable in size, while in urban areas — and to a lesser extent, rural off-reserve 
areas — they most often encounter affordability problems. Aboriginal housing needs are greatest for residents of 
Saskatchewan, Yukon, and the Northwest Territories and, 


generally, in the north and mid-north areas of Canada. Recent Research and Development 
ee Highlights 


Recommendations for Further 


Issue 17 The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 


Research Preliminary Projections, 1991-2015 

The national study of Aboriginal housing conditions Issue 18 Housing Need in Canada’s 

concludes with the following recommendations: Metropolitan Areas, 1991 - Part 1 

m There is a need to examine how existing support pene pee uCusaS echt UNA beset 
Metropolitan Areas, 1991 - Part 2 


mechanisms and organizations within the 
Aboriginal community can be strengthened to 
better address underlying problems of poverty. 


Issue 20 Resettling Cities: Canadian 
Residential Intensification Initiatives 

ea oe Issue 21 Housing Need in Met litan A ; 

= Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal peoples need to 1991: pice Abotioinal Rsobles® 


establish a better dialogue to develop solutions 
to common problems of housing and poverty. esi 22) ICICWOLe SE Slee oot 
Employment in Canadian 


= Researchers must continue to develop Communities 
appropriate housing designs for rural and remote Issue 23 Housing the New Family: 
— Reinventing Housing For Families 
= Researchers must attempt to fill in remaining Issue 24 The Migration and Mobility Patterns 
data gaps on Aboriginal housing. of Canada’s Aboriginal Population 


Issue 25 Changing Values, Changing 
Communities: A Guide to the 
Development of Healthy, Sustainable 


m= The ways in which housing can enhance the 
economic base in Aboriginal communities 


should be explored. oe 
ye "aa Communities 
This issue of Research & Development Highlights Issue 26 Infrastructure Costs Associated with 
has been produced as part of a concerted research Conventional and Alternative 
program that aims to better understand Aboriginal Development Patterns 
housing conditions in Canada today. This work For more information on CMHC housing research, 
draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal contact: 


peoples and their housing conditions across the 
country. These studies may be obtained from the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


(613) 748-2367. Room C1-200 

: ; ; 700 Montreal Road 
For further information about the contents of this Ottawa, Ontario 
highlight, contact Mr. John Engeland, Social and K1A 0P7 


Economic Policy and Research Division, CMHC, 
yhGl 3) 748-2799. 
d 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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The Integrated Community: 
A Study of Alternative Land 


Development Standards 


( | anada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) recently 

completed a study entitled The Integrated Community: A 
Study of Alternative Land Development Standards. The paper was Ree RE oa oh aa ee ae ee a 
commissioned following the Alternative Development Standards Be 
workshop held in 1995 at the joint conference of the Canadian Changes to develop: 
Institute of Planners and the American Planning Association. ment standards have 


The study defines development standards, discusses their original : 
intent and their current relevance, analyzes the cumulative impact an impact on urban 
of development standards on urban form and community character, 


and proposes a set of principles for developing alternatives. form and community 
Key Findings character, and more 
What are Development Standards? importantly, on housing 
Land development standards essentially control all aspects of _ Ot Le ee ee 
development, determining gross and net residential densities, affordability and 


land-use mix, street geometrics, and parking and engineering 
requirements.The standards are contained within engineering 
manuals, municipal guidelines and zoning and official plan 


infrastructure costs. 


regulations. erin 5 —~ 

The study distinguishes between: local development standards, ‘A y 
which control aspects of development such as right-of-way and Adan ; 
pavement widths on local roads, front- and side-yard setbacks, and Y cas da \ 
lot servicing requirements; and regional, or community standards, Leer 


which control aspects of development such as regional road WS) lr . oON\ 
dimensions, parkland requirements, land use patterns, and a 
stormwater management. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre La collectivité intégrée : une étude des nouvelles normes d'aménagement foncier. 
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Changes to these standards have an impact on urban form and 
community character, and more importantly, on housing affordability 
and infrastructure costs. 


Sia a eee ee 
What are the Issues? 


While development standards evolved from a perceived need to ensure 
consistent levels of design, safety, and servicing, in many cases they have 
inadvertently enforced an overly rigid, “standardized” vision of community 
form and function. There is a consensus in the literature on the need to 
re-evaluate current development standards. The arguments are based 
primarily on demographic, economic, quality of life, and 

environmental concerns: 


Demographic: Current standards, developed when nuclear families were the 
norm, tend to produce homogeneous developments that are unresponsive to 
today’s demographic reality. More flexible standards that do not constrain 
innovative community design are now required to respond to a diversity of 
housing needs. 


Economic: Current standards foster low-density, land-consumptive and 
car-dependent developments that are very expensive to service. In addition, 
generous engineering standards designed to reduce risk and liability are 
sometimes viewed as excessive when applied universally in all situations, 
further adding to development and housing costs. 


Quality-of-Life: Conventional suburban developments are considered by 
many to be unattractive environments with no “sense of place.” In recent 
years, many planners and engineers have been exploring alternative standards 
that can create more cost-effective developments, more affordable housing, 
and more livable, pedestrian-oriented communities. 


Environment: High land absorption rates, car-dependence, and impacts on 
air and water quality are the primary environmental issues related to today’s 
development patterns. 


Pea a 
Case Studies 


The paper reviews the evolution of standards and their impact on urban 
form and function, using examples of older urban areas and newer suburban 
developments in each of the following North American cities: 


* Toronto/Markham, Ontario 

¢ Calgary/Suburban Calgary, Alberta 
* Portland/Suburban Portland, Oregon 
* Ottawa/Kanata, Ontario 
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The findings are summarized in a series of matrices describing typical 
standards in each of the areas and the resultant urban form. Some general 
observations include: 


* Historically, development in older urban areas significantly modified 
existing natural features. Major re-grading, filling of ravines, draining 
of wetlands and piping of major watercourses are examples of how the re 
landscape was re-shaped to comply with imposed designs. The result is the 
standard, high-density urban grid so familiar today. While this pattern has Informed tradeoffs 
some advantages (eg. improved transit/accessibility), the cost was the loss 
of natural areas. must be made 


The tendency in newer suburban developments has been to treat natural between standards 
areas more holistically—as systems. This is a worthwhile objective; however, | 7 
the practice also tends to reduce the developable yield of a parcel of land, in | IN different areas 
turn reducing suburban densities and increasing development costs. The RS Sa 6 eae 
report notes that informed tradeoffs must be made between standards in in order to satisfy 
different areas in order to satisfy competing objectives. <= ia 
| competing 

n each of the urban case studies, stormwater runoff was treated as a waste 
disposal issue. Collection systems were constructed to convey storm runoff objectives 
directly to watercourses with little regard for downstream impacts. This Eee ee sean eee 
attitude was reflected in the pre-war practice of building combined sanitary 
and storm sewers which overflowed during heavy rains, discharging 
untreated sewage, along with stormwater, directly into watercourses. In 
more recent years, measures for providing some quality management 
of stormwater have been common in many jurisdictions. Stormwater 


management has been advanced in the planning process through 
watershed and subwatershed planning. 


Parks and open spaces in older urban areas are often disconnected pieces 
of largely obliterated natural systems. Generally, urban open spaces are 
smaller, but more numerous than their suburban counterparts. There is 
proportionately more open space in suburban areas and a more extreme 
distinction between “passive” and “active” parks. 


Urban schools are generally multi-storeyed and modest in land consumption. 
In the suburbs, schools are rarely more than two storeys and are very land 
consumptive. Parking lots and bus drop-off areas are significant land- 
consumptive design elements of suburban schools. Suburban schools 

often adjoin park sites, but their uses are not integrated. 


In urban areas, the street network is a much finer grain with a greater 
degree of connectivity. Conversely, there are fewer—but larger—major streets 
in suburban areas, forcing longer and more circuitous local trips. Urban 
setbacks are much smaller, therefore buildings have a much closer 
relationship to the street. Suburban development generally turns away 

from arterial roads, depriving these corridors of any commercial activity 

or human presence. 
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The Integrated Community 


Drawing on the observations and lessons 
learned in the case studies, the paper 
concludes with a graphical representation 
of a hypothetical community, entitled the 
Integrated Community. The Integrated 
Community is a hybrid urban form that 
adopts successful elements from urban 
and suburban development patterns. Its 
design and function is based on principles 
such as: 


Integration 


* development standards must 
complement, or at least not conflict 
with, one another 


¢ tradeoffs between different social, 
economic and environmental objectives 
must be explored 


Flexibility 


* alternative development control 
mechanisms such as performance 
zoning should be explored 


* overly rigid, or over-standardized 
standards should be avoided 
(i.e. no “blanket” practices) 


Diversity 


¢ standards should encourage a diversity 
of buildings, land uses, design 
approaches and housing types 


* standards should encourage 
adaptability 


Efficiency 


* standards should permit joint-use 
facilities (eg. school campuses/parks 
and schools/community centres) 


¢ standards should permit multi- 
functional facilities (eg. open 
space/stormwater management) 


The structure of the Integrated Community 
is organized around elements such as: 
nodes (i.e. accessible, higher-density 


pace 4 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 


concentrations of development); edges 
(i.e. clear boundaries and transitional 
zones); and connections (1.e. built and 
green connections facilitating a high level 
of accessibility for people and wildlife). 


The paper recommends a follow-up study 
which would use the above organizing 
elements and guiding principles as the 
basis for developing alternative regional 
standards. 


To obtain a copy of this report, call the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, 
(613) 748-2367. For further information, 
contact Mr. David D’ Amour, Social and 
Economic Policy and Research Division, 
CMHC (613) 748-2325. 
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Socio-economic Series Issue 35 


Housing Need among the Inuit in 
Canada, 1991 


Introduction 


Although government shelter assistance of various kinds has provided an affordable roof over the heads of a large 
proportion of Inuit households, many still reside in dwellings that are crowded and often below adequacy standards. This 
issue of Research and Development Highlights presents an overview of their housing situation and examines some of the 
root causes of their high level of housing need. 


The Data Crowding is 
The information and data provided in this issue primarily come from special tabulations using the maj Or 


two of the richest and most comprehensive information sources available for understanding the problem for 
housing situation of Canadian Aboriginal people—the Aboriginal Peoples Survey and the 1991 . 
Census. The housing standards of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation's core housing Inuit 


need model are applied to these data to assess housing need among the Inuit. Households whose Roucscholdsnne 
ouseno : 


housing does not meet one or more of the standards for adequacy, suitability or affordability 

and whose income is insufficient to afford rental housing that does 

meet standards are considered to be in core housing need. Figure 1: Proportion of Inuit, Other 
Aboriginal and Canadian Households by 


Findings Size Showing Core Housing Need with 


Suitability Isolated for Inuit Households 
cre Legend 


tseqferer All Canadian Households 
35% 5 =@=— All other Aboriginal Households 


Inuit Households: 
30% | é % 8 Not in Core Need 
l 


The Overall Picture 


In 1991, there were 36,080 persons who identified as Inuit residing in 
9.655 Inuit households. Forty percent of Inuit households are in core 
housing need and these households are home to 47% of the Inuit 
population. 


Core Need, Below other Standards 
Core Need, Below Suitability Standard 


pennnnenenen| 


The fact that a significantly higher proportion of Inuit people than Inuit 
households are in core housing need is a strong clue as to the main 
issue underlying their housing need—crowding. Inuit households are 
almost three times as likely as other Aboriginal households to be in 
core housing need and fall below the suitability standard and more than 
twenty times as likely as non-Aboriginal households to be in this 
situation. Overall, 26% of Inuit households are in core housing need 
and crowded. 

Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les besoins de logement chez les Inuit du Canada-1994.. 
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Crowding is primarily related to large household size among the Inuit. Inuit households average 4.3 
persons per household in contrast to 3.3 persons in other off-reserve Aboriginal and 2.7 persons in 
non-Aboriginal households. Figure 1 shows that a much larger proportion of Inuit households 
contain 5 or more persons. It also indicates that high proportions of these households are in core 
housing need and that crowding is a significant cause of core housing need. 


Inuit households are larger and their housing crowded primarily for the following reasons: 


a very large proportion of Inuit households include children under the age of 15; 

short life expectancy in the past has resulted in relatively few older Inuit people who, in 
the population at large, tend to live in smaller households; and 

a culture that encourages extended families, combined with a shortage of housing in many 
northern and remote communities, has resulted in many extended households and a large 
proportion of households with children aged 15 and over. 


These factors are particularly important among the 68% of Inuit households residing in small, rural 
communities, almost all of which are located in the Far North.’ In these communities, 84% of 
Inuit households have children and 29% are extended. Core housing need is generally high in these 
communities and crowding a serious issue. For example, other studies have shown that crowded 
housing among the Inuit is a causative factor in the spread of disease which is often a cause of 
long-term disability. Irrespective of location, core housing need levels are even higher when 
extended households include either a person with a disability or a lone parent. 


Economic Correlates of Core Housing Need 


High levels of core housing need are very closely tied to low household incomes, particularly in 
the Far North where constructing and maintaining housing is expensive. For example, average 
household income in the Northwest Territories is only 61% that of non-Aboriginal households, and 
on a per-capita basis is only 44% that of non-Aboriginal people.’ 


Low household income is largely tied to the employment characteristics and education levels of 
non-senior Inuit adults. A minority of working-age Inuit are employed. Many who do work are in 
insecure semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. These circumstances exist mainly because a large 
proportion of non-senior Inuit adults have low levels of schooling and the Far North has a limited 
formal economic base. In addition, many Inuit in the Far North make their living at least partially 
through subsistence activities and trading in-kind which simply does not generate monetary income. 


Remarkably, despite very low average household income, 10% overall and only 6% of Inuit in the 
Far North are in core housing need and spend 30% or more of their income for shelter. The low 
level of affordability problems is related to two factors: a very large number of Inuit households 
in the Far North find accommodations in subsidized housing; and the full cost of rent is provided 
to social assistance recipients in the Northwest Territories. However, low income does have a 
major impact upon the level of core housing because it restricts the housing choice of many Inuit 
to small, modest social housing. As a result, large families and many who double up because of a 
shortage of social housing stock often fall below today’s housing suitability standard. 


' Rural communities or areas are defined as those which had not attained a population concentration of at least 
1,000 or a population density of at least 400 persons per square kilometre at the previous (1986) Census. 


* The Far Northis defined here as a region which covers the Yukon, Northwest Territories, Labrador, and roughly 
the northern half of Quebec. 


* Average per capita income is the average income available to each household resident. 
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Geographical Variations in the Incidence of Housing Need 


Core housing need among the Inuit is highest in the Far North, where 77% of Inuit households and 
90% of the Inuit population are located. There, 45% of Inuit households are in core housing need, 
in contrast to 24% of those residing elsewhere in Canada. Within the Far North, levels of core 


housing need vary considerably from region to region, ranging from a low of 29% in northern Ar oo 
Quebec (Nunavik) to a high of 55% in the area soon to become Nunavut (see Figure 2). Within the Core Nee 
Far North, core housing need also tends to peak in smaller, rural communities such as Nain, 

E Levels are 


Arviat, and Rankin Inlet in contrast to larger centres such as Yellowknife, Iqualuit, or Inuvik. 


In the Far North, differences in the incidence of core housing need are largely tied to the 
prevalence of crowding. Crowding problems are most acute in rented accommodations, most of Amon g the 


which is public housing. The Inuit predominantly rent in two regions in the far north—Nunavik aa 
(96%) and the future Nunavut (91%), but crowding problems are highly focused among Inuit renter Inuit in the 
households in the future Nunavut. There, 45% of renters are in core housing need and below the 


suitability standard. Future 


In addition, 16% of Inuit households are in core housing need and below the adequacy standard, 
well above the 9% level among other Aboriginal people and six times higher than the proportion in 
the non-Aboriginal population. Almost all Inuit core need households below the adequacy standard 
are located in the Far North, primarily in smaller, rural communities. 


In spite of being relatively new, almost a fifth of the Inuit housing stock in the Far North is below 
the adequacy standard. A number of factors account for this situation. Housing in the Far North 
often experiences premature deterioration due to the high levels of wear and tear that come with 
crowding. On top of this, extreme climatic conditions and the need to spend much of the year 
indoors accelerate the deterioration of housing materials, particularly in crowded dwellings. In 
addition, many dwellings become subject to wear and tear when the proceeds of hunting, fishing 
and gathering are processed in the home. Finally, outside of the social housing rental stock, low 
incomes coupled with high maintenance costs make upkeep extremely unaffordable. 


Figure 2: Core Need Levels among the Inuit by Region and Selected Inuit 
Settlements Showing Proportions Below Core Need Standards 
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In Labrador, a significant proportion of the housing stock is without the water and sewage disposal 
facilities required for adequate bathroom facilities. Unlike the other regions of the Far North, a large 
proportion of low-income Inuit households are owners in Labrador, reflecting the thrust of the federal 
Rural and Native Housing Program in the region. While the percentage of owners in core housing 
need (30%) is well below that of renters in the remainder of the Far North, it is twice that of Inuit 
owners in the remainder of the country. Seventy-seven percent of these Labrador Inuit owners in core 
housing need live in housing below the adequacy standard. 


Conclusion 


Large household size, an inadequate housing supply, and housing units that are often too small mean 
that 40% of Inuit households fall into core housing need because of serious and frequent crowding 
problems. Inuit households are also likely to be in core housing need and living in housing that, 
despite being relatively new, is in poor repair. Inuit housing is subject to high wear and tear due to 
crowded living conditions, the effects of climatic extremes, and the processing of hunting and 
gathering yields in the home. Many Inuit households of the Far North find their housing choices 
restricted. They live in housing that is crowded and in poor repair because they have low incomes 
and cannot afford to build or maintain housing which fully meets their needs. At the same time, few 
low-income Inuit are in core housing need and dedicate 30% or more of their income to shelter 
because a very large proportion of Inuit live in the only option available given their means—small, 
modest subsidized social housing. 


This issue of Research and Development Highlights has been produced as part of a concerted 
research program that aims to better understand Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada today. This 
work draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal peoples and their housing conditions across the 
country. For further information about the contents of this highlight, contact Mr. John Engeland, 
Research Division, at (613) 748-2799 or e-mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad cane SMERecent Research and Development Highlights 
research on the social, economic and technical 
BARE housing. This issue of Research and Issue 27 The Housing Conditions of Aboriginal People 
Development Highlights is one of a series ar Candi 
intended to inform readers about the nature and J sue 28 The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
scope of these activities. Household Growth, 1991-2016 

Issue 29 Energy Performance Contracting and the 
For more information on CMHC housing Residential Sector 


research, or to order any of our publications, Issue 30 The Integrated Community: A Study of 
contact: Alternative Land Development Standards 
Issue 31 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre of Lone-Parent Families—1991 Census Profile 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation Issue 32 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
Building C1-200 of Young-Couple Families—1991 Census 
700 Montreal Road coe ae 
OttawanOnticio Issue 33 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
KIA 0P7 of Immigrant Families—1991 Census Profile 
1-800-668-2642 Issue 34 Housing Need among Off-reserve Aboriginal 
Lone Parents in Canada 


: The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may occur as a result of this publication. 
+i 
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Changing Working Conditions and Renter 
Core Housing Need in 1996 


Introduction 


Renter housing need increased in Canada during the 1991 to 1996 period. Recent estimates by CMHC.» 
indicate that by 1996 1.15 million renter households were in core housing need, approximately one- third” 
more than in 1991, the last year for which similar estimates are available. The objective of this research 
highlight is to examine how changing working and income conditions for renters have contributed to 
this rising level of need. 

A household in core need is a household whose housing circumstances fall below one or more of 
the standards for adequacy, suitability and affordability and who would have to spend 30% or more of 
their household income to pay the average rent of alternative local market housing that meets standards.” 


Sa a SS NT ET ETL I I TE TT TE SPR ET TS] 
The Incomes of the Poorest One-Fifth of Canada’s Households Have Been Declining 


The increase in renter core need has occurred largely as a result of the changing income conditions of 

poor households, most of whom are renters. Figures in Statistics Canada’s 1997 publication /ncome Changing 
Distribution by Size in Canada clearly indicate that the poorest one-fifth of Canada’s families are not 
reaping the benefits of recent economic growth. In 1996 alone, these families lost 3.0% of their total 
income because of drops in earned income and government transfer payments (social assistance, 
employment insurance payments, child tax benefits and pensions). Families in this quintile depend 
heavily on transfers (59% of their income in 1996) and female lone parent families account for one in conditions 


four of these families. 


renter working 


result in 


1 Due to differences between the 1991 and 1996 data bases, the methodology employed for calculating housing declining 
need in 1996 is slightly different from that used in 1991. 

2 All estimates of 1996 renter housing need reported in this highlight are based on application of the following 
definitions of housing standards to data drawn from Statistics Canada’s Household Income, Facilities and 
Equipment Micro-Data base for 1996: 

@ To be adequate, a dwelling must have full bathroom facilities and, acccording to its residents, require no 
major repairs. 

@ To be suitable, a dwelling must have enough bedrooms for the size and make-up of the occupying household, 
as defined by the National Occupancy Standard. 

e To be affordable, total shelter and utility costs must consume less than 30 percent of household income. 


incomes. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Evolution des conditions de travail et des besoins impérieux de logement des 
locataires en 1996. 
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SSR ES ES I 
More Renters Are Unemployed, Working Part-Time or Not in the Labour Force 


Looking at the trends for renters specifically, it is evident that 
deteriorating income circumstances are related to changing working 
conditions. During the 1982 to 1996 period, the proportion of renter 
households actively engaged in the labour force fell. Among those still 
active in the labour force, the proportion employed fell steadily as the 
= proportion unemployed increased (Graph 1). The work status 
characteristics of those in the labour force also changed significantly. The 
~ ie proportion reporting that they had not worked in the past year rose from 
st ee PSs 23.6 to 33.1% ofall labour force participants. Meanwhile, the proportion 
cee ee working full time dropped from 70 to 56.3%, while those working 
part-time increased from 6.4 to 10.6%. The Canadian Council for Social 
Development (CCSD) study, The Changing Nature of Part-Time Work, 
a Sen SEE . retin indicates that these part-time workers, growing disproportionately in 
number in comparison to full-time workers, lag behind in wages, benefits, 
and job security. 


Graph 1: Changing Work Status of Renters 


Percentage 
70 
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Graph 2: Changing Income Circumstances 


of Renters “ 
Percentage The changing nature of their working conditions is having a 


80 noticeable affect on renters’ income circumstances. For example, 
70 declining labour force participation has contributed to increased reliance 
0 on transfer payments. During the 1982 to 1996 period the proportion of 

ay renters reporting government transfer payments as their main source of 
income increased from 19.5 to 32.3%. As their ability to rely on work and 
investment income declined, an increasing eed genalo of renters fell below 
Statistics Canada’s Low Income Lines (LICO) (Graph 2). 


1982 
Ml Above LICO ES Below LICO 


LLL a I 
Labour Force Activity is a Key Determinant of Renter Housing Need 


Renter households whose heads are not in the labour force, as well as those who are in the labour 
force but unemployed, are among those most likely to be in core housing need (Table 1). 
Part-time workers also experience much higher levels of need than full-time workers. 
Households with heads who work part-time have levels of need that are between two and three 
times as high as households with heads working full-time. Need varies considerably by the type 
of household as well. Need is much higher for renter households that are female-led than those 
that are male-led. Similarly, lone parent households are much more likely to be in need than 
couple households. Of all households, childless couples are the least likely to be in need 

(Table 1). 


3 LICOs constitute income cutoffs that have been developed to identify households that would have to 
spend approximately 20% more of their income than would the average Canadian household to acquire 
the basic necessities of food, shelter and clothing. 
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Table 1: Percentage of Renter Households in Need by Labour Force, Work Status, 
and Major Source of Income: 1996 


In labour force Work status Major income source 


Unemployed | Employed Full-time Govt. Non-Govt. 
transfer 


All households 
Senior 

male 

female 
Family <65 


childless 
couple 


with children 
Lone parents 

total 

female 
Individuals 

male 

female 


Source: CMHC estimates based on Statistics Canada data. 
n/a Category not applicable. 
* Sample size is insufficient to support reliable estimates for this small group of households. 


RR SS SS 
Renter Need Is Also Closely Linked to Source of Household Income 


Core housing need varies substantially by the main source of income. In 1996, approximately 
58% of all households dependent on government transfers were in core need compared to only 
15.7% of those relying on salaries or investment income. For single parents, approximately 75% 
of those on transfer payments were in need. High levels of need were also experienced by 
individuals and couples dependent on transfer payments: nearly 70% and 60% respectively. 
Much lower levels of need were experienced by all types of households dependent on salaries or 
investment income (Table 1). 

The average income of renters in core need in 1996 was $14,600 compared to $40,300 for 
those not in need. The average shelter cost-to-income ratio (STIR) was 47.4% for those in need 
compared to 19.9% for those not in need. The proportion of household income spent on shelter 
by those in core need is consistently high regardless of the type of household or labour force or 
work status characteristics, ranging from just over 40 to approximately 55%. 


SS a SO 
Affordability Is the Most Common Problem Facing Renter Households 


Nationally 34.4% of all renter households spent 30% or more of their income on shelter in 1996. 
Within the subset of renter households experiencing core housing need, 93.8% spent 30% or 
more of household income on their shelter. On the other hand, only 12.8% of households in need 
lived in units that were inadequate while 13.2% lived in crowded dwellings. Affordability is 
undeniably the most important cause of housing need today. 
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Core need 


renters spend 


close to 50% 


of their gross 


household 


income on 


shelter. 


Conclusion 


Recent changes in the labour force have contributed to an increased level of housing need amongst renter 
households. Need has risen because renters, already prone to having low incomes, find their incomes 
deteriorating even further as they are faced with high rates of unemployment or more part-time positions. 
Some renter households are paying 50% or more of their household income for shelter. 


This issue of Research and Development Recent Research & Development Highlights 
Highlights has been produced as part of a program 


of work under the direction of the Research Issue 31 The Housing and Socio-Economic 
Division of Canada Mortgage and Housing Conditions of Lone-Parent Families - 
(CMHC). For further information about the 1991 Census Profile 
contents of this highlight, contact John Engeland, Issue 32 The Housing and Socio-Economic 
Research Division, at (613)748-2799, or e-mail: Conditions of Young-Couple Families - 
jengelan@cmhc-schl.ge.ca 1991 Census Profile 

CMHC carries out and finances a broad Issue 33. The Housing and Socio-Economic 


Conditions of Immigrant Families - 1991 
Census Profile 


Oe Issue 34 Housing Need among Off-reserve 
Research and Development Highlights is one of a Aboriginal Lone Parents in Canada 


series intended to inform readers about the nature Issue 35 Housing Need among the Inuit in 
and scope of these activities. Canada, 1991 
Issue 36 Housing Need among the Métis in 
Canada, 1991 
Issue 37 Housing Need among Off-reserve 
Status Indian Households in Canada 
Issue 38 Housing Need among North American 
Indians Without Indian Status in 
Canada, 1991 


range of research on the social, economic and 
technical aspects on housing. This issue of 


For more information on CMHC housing 
research or to order any of our publications, 
contact: 

The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 
1-800-668-2642 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Housing Need among North 
American Indians without Indian 
Status in Canada, 1991 


Introduction 


Twenty-two percent of Aboriginal people living off-reserve identify themselves as North American Indians but do not have 
Indian status under the Indian Act. These persons come from diverse backgrounds. Many older non-status Indians gave up 
their Indian status in order to pursue certain better paying careers or jobs. Others are descendants of those who through 
marriage were not able to pass on Indian status to their children. Some are persons now eligible under Bill C-31 who, as of 
1991, had not applied for status, and a few are North American Indians, who, for one reason or another, never obtained 
Indian status and continue to live on their traditional lands. 


The housing situation of non-status North American Indian people tends to be better than that of other Aboriginal people, 
but a sizeable gap remains between non-status Indians and other Canadian households. This difference can be explained 
largely by examining their demography, their educational and labour force characteristics and where most non-status Indian 


people live. 
SE ES aS a 
The Data The level of 


The information and data provided in this issue primarily come from special tabulations using two non-status 
of the richest and most comprehensive information sources available for understanding the housing 
situation of Canadian Aboriginal people--the Aboriginal Peoples Survey and the 1991 Census. The Indian 


housing standards of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation's core housing need model are . 
applied to these data to assess housing need among non-status North American Indians. Households housing need 
whose housing does not meet one or more of the standards for adequacy, suitability or affordability Ties between 
and whose income is insufficient to afford rental housing that does meet standards are considered 1es between 
to be in core housing need. 

‘ that of 


Findings non- 


In 1991, an estimated 99,015 persons identified themselves as being North American Indians but Abori ginal 
were not registered under the Indian Act. These people resided in 44,985 households, 23% of all 
off-reserve Aboriginal households. Twenty-four percent of non-status Indian households are in core and other 


housing need, substantially below the 37% of other Aboriginal peoples living off-reserve. However, Abori ginal 


non-status Indian households remain much more likely to be in core housing need than non- 


_ Aboriginal Canadian households. households. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les besoins de logement des Indiens nord-américains non inscrits au Canada, 1991. 
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Figure 1: Proportion of Other 
Aboriginal, Non-status Indian and non- 
Aboriginal Population with Selected 
Characteristics 
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Figure 2: Level of Non-status Indian 
Core Housing Need by Selected 
Characteristics 
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and are in core housing need. 
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SS 
Socio-demographic and Labour Force Influences on Core 


Housing Need 


In terms of the socio-demographic and labour force characteristics that 
influence the likelihood of falling into core housing need, non-status Indian 
households and their members usually lie between non-Aboriginal and 
other Aboriginal households. For example: 


18% of non-status Indian households include a lone-parent in 
contrast to 22% of other Aboriginal and 10% of non-Aboriginal 
households (see Figure 1). Lone-parent households are much more 
likely than other households to fall into core housing need. Fifty- 
three percent of non-status Indian households which include lone 
parents as members are in core housing need in contrast to 19% 
of those that do not. Non-status Indian lone parents in core 
housing need are largely women with low incomes who rent in 
urban areas. They primarily experience affordability problems. 


12% of non-status Indian households are extended households in 
contrast to 17% of other Aboriginal and 4% of non-Aboriginal 
households. Aboriginal extended households are often formed by 
kin and persons from the same band or community who crowd 
together in order to afford shelter. The proportion of non-status 
Indian households that are crowded and in core need is half that 
(5%) of other Aboriginal people (10%). Still, non-status Indians 
are more than three times more likely to be in core housing need 
and crowded than non-A boriginal households. 


58% of working age non-status Indian adults are participating in 
the labour force compared to 70% of non-Aboriginal and the 47% 
of other Aboriginal adults. In particular, Figure 2 shows that core 
housing need levels are low among those who have found 
jobs—15% in contrast to 35% of those without employment. 


In one key characteristic, non-status Indian adults closely resemble other 
Aboriginal adults. They are young—70% of non-status Indian adults are between the ages of 15 

and 39 compared to 51% of non-Aboriginal Canadian adults. As in the Canadian population as a 
whole, a higher proportion of these younger adults have low incomes, rent their accommodations, 


In another key characteristic they very closely resemble other Canadians. Non-status Indians tend 
to be relatively well educated—only 9% of working age adults have less than a high school 
education, in contrast to 10% of other Canadians and 19% of other Aboriginal people. Figure 2 
shows that working-age non-status Indians with no high school are more than twice as likely to be 
in core housing need than those with high school or better. 


It is thus not surprising that when income characteristics are examined, non-status Indian 
households again lie “in-between”. In 1990, the average income of non-status Indian households 
was 90% that of non-Aboriginal households—but 118% that of other Aboriginal households. 
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Twenty-six percent were below Statistic Canada’s Low-income Cutoffs, higher than the 19% of 
non-Aboriginal households but considerably lower than the 37% of other Aboriginal households. 
The economic circumstances of non-status Indians influence the proportion of households which 
can afford to own their homes. Non-status Indian households are more likely to own their 
dwellings than are other Aboriginal households (51% in contrast to 42%), but are still much less 
likely to own than non-Aboriginal households (67%). 


Yet, non-status Indian people are not a homogeneous group. Especially large differences exist The level of 
between younger and older working-age adults. A significant proportion of older working-age 
adults (50 to 64 years of age) are drawn from those who gave up their Indian status in order to non-status 


pursue professional degrees or post-secondary schooling. In comparison with both other - 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people of the same age, a higher proportion remain in the labour Indian 
force and a higher percentage of those employed are in better paying managerial and professional : 
occupations. As a result, the average income of older working-age adults is very similar to that of housing need 


other Canadian adults and the level of core housing need is low (20%) in comparison with other is below that _ 
Aboriginal people. is below that 
Non-status Indian adults between the ages of 15 and 49 are also more likely than other of ott eT 


Aboriginal people of the same age to have at least some post-secondary training, to be employed, Abori ginal 
and to work in better paying jobs. However, these differences are much less pronounced than . 
they are for their older working-age counterparts. Moreover, much smaller proportions have these people in 
characteristics than non-Aboriginal adults in the same age group. In particular, young non-status ; 
Indian adults are much less likely than young non-Aboriginal adults to participate in the labour every region 


force largely because of a combination of barriers facing a high proportion (26%) with disabilities of the country. 
and a very high proportion (20%) who attend school full time. O e coun ry- 


| 


Geographical Variations in the Incidence of Housing Need 


Overall, in every major region of the country, the proportion of non-status Indian households in 
core housing need is below that of other Aboriginal peoples—varying from a low of 19% in 
Québec to just over 39% in Saskatchewan. 


Figure 3: Levels of Core Housing Need by Selected 
The geographical distribution of non-status Indian Urban Areas and Regions, Non-status Indian 
households is very different from that of other Aboriginal JS tyres 
people. A large majority live in Ontario and British 


Columbia/Yukon where, for the most part, housing Regions Settlements 

conditions tend to be better for Aboriginal people. ihe <20% 2 yt 
es {\\2 : 21-30% OD 21-30% 

Reflecting the high proportion of the non-status population / m1 Ss 40% S 31-40% 


who reside in highly urbanized areas where housing costs | + rH 41-50% 
tend to be higher, non-status Indian households that are in | ne ete 
core housing need predominantly fall 
below the affordability standard. 


In some pockets, however, core housing need is 
particularly high for non-status Indians. These pockets are 
located where core housing need is also very high for 
other Aboriginal households: 


e the northern and remote areas of Labrador (36%) RO | | [Ht As 
and northern Saskatchewan (64%) where a large s Sa Be wi : 
proportion fall below adequacy standards; and Lh 
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the urban areas of Winnipeg (34%), Saskatoon (40%), Edmonton (30%) and Vancouver 
(34%) where almost all are below the affordability standard. 


Vancouver is the only pocket that is home to a substantial part of the non-status Indian population. 
It claims one in nine of all non-status Indian core need households. 


Conclusion 


Non-status North American Indians are more likely to be in core housing need than non-Aboriginal 
people for many of the same reasons as other Aboriginal people. Adults tend to be young, many 
have a disability, and many are women raising a family alone. At the same time, a much smaller 
proportion of non-status Indians are in core housing need than are other Aboriginal people because 
most reside in parts of the country where housing conditions are generally better, they tend to be 
better educated and a larger proportion have well-paying jobs. 


This issue of Research and Development Highlights has been produced as part of a concerted 

research program that aims to better understand Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada today. 

This work draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal peoples and their housing conditions 

across the country. For further information — 

MM CONC MORNE ccent Research and Development Highlights 

Engeland, Research Division, at (613) 748- 

2799, or e-mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com Issue 28 The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
Household Growth, 1991-2016 

Issue 29 Energy Performance Contracting and the 
Residential Sector 

Issue 30 The Integrated Community: A Study of 
Altermative Land Development Standards 

Issue 31 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Lone-Parent Families—1991 Census Profile 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range 
of research on the social, economic and 
technical aspects on housing. This issue of 
CMHC Research and Development Highlights is 
one of a series intended to inform you briefly 


about the nature and scope of these activities. sue 32 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Young-Couple Families—1991 Census 

For more information on CMHC housing Profile 

research or to order any of our publications, Issue 33 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 

contact: of Immigrant Families—1991 Census Profile 
Issue 34 Housing Need among Off-reserve Aboriginal 

The Canadian Housing Information Centre Lone Parents in Canada 

Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation Issue 35 Housing Need among the Inuit in Canada, 

Building C1-200 199] 

700 Montreal Road Issue 36 Housing Need among the Métis in Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario 1991 , 

KIA 0P7 Issue 37 Housing Need among Off-reserve Status 


Indian Households in Canada, 1991 


1-800-668-2642 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may occur as a result of this publication. 
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Socio-economic Series 


Housing Need among Off-reserve 


Status Indian Households in 
Canada, 1991 


Introduction 


Core housing need is substantially higher for status Indian than other Aboriginal households in almost all areas of the 
country. Moreover, the majority of Aboriginal core need households include at least one person with Indian status. For those 
living in urban areas, housing need often stems from very low income and the need to dedicate high proportions of that 
income to shelter. In the northern and remote areas of the West, a significant proportion of households reside in dwellings 
that are crowded, in poor repair, and/or lacking in basic bathroom amenities. 


The Data 


The information and data provided in this issue primarily come from special tabulations using two of the richest and most 
comprehensive information sources available for understanding the housing situation of Canadian Aboriginal people--the 
Aboriginal Peoples Survey and the 1991 Census. The housing standards of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation's core 
housing need model are applied to these data to assess housing need among persons with Indian status. Households whose 
housing does not meet one or more of the standards for adequacy, suitability or affordability and whose income is 
insufficient to afford rental housing that does meet standards are considered to be in core 3 ra o a f 

0 


housing need. 
Status Indian 


Findings 
households 


In 1991, an estimated 206,235 persons living off-reserve were registered as Indians as defined are in core 
by the Indian Act. These persons with Indian status resided in 95,910 households, 49% of all : 
off-reserve Aboriginal households. Thirty-six percent of status Indian households are in core housing need 4 


housing need, substantially higher than the 28% of other off-reserve Aboriginal households. Seg Rae: PRE Sy To 
Status Indian households are about two and a half times more likely to be in core housing need two and a na f 


than non-Aboriginal Canadian households. Himesithesed A. 
times the 


Labour Force Characteristics and Core Housing Need level of 
Low household income and high levels of core housing need are strongly related to the low non-A boriginal 


proportion of working-age persons with Indian status who are employed. In 1991, only 44% of Roustholdsss an 
working-age persons with Indian status had a job, in contrast to 54% of other Aboriginal and ouseno . 


70% of non-Aboriginal working-age adults. Forty-eight percent of working-age status Indian 


Ps . 
, 
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Toe oe EO NOREI MORNE LCM CCIE MM adults without jobs are in core housing need, in contrast to 21% of those 
Other Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal with employment. 


Population with Selected Characteristics 


Low labour force participation reflects the high proportion of working-age 


BEES 


status Indians who are: 


Working Age Emptoyed People 7 ak L ; 
— : : ! 2 young women raising children alone; 
Et ala bas 
Il ' ' == > Si ah Se ee es 


B = Emptoyed. with Low Skill Job 


e persons with long-term health or activity limitations; and/or 
° full time school attendees. 


These persons make up approximately two thirds of status Indian working 
age adults without work. 


Still, a large number of persons with Indian status are among the working 
poor. In particular, 55% of working people with Indian status have low- 


Figure 2: Level of Status Indian Core paying sales and service jobs or work as unskilled or semi-skilled 


Housing Need by Selected 


Characteristics 


labourers in contrast to 26% of non-Aboriginal working adults. A third of 
people with Indian status and these types of work are in core housing 
need in comparison to 20% of those with other types of jobs. 


Not Employed 
Working-Age 
Em ployed 


Low Skil Job Pelee 
Working ova { 


Othe: Em ployment + 
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Occupation and labour force participation levels are strongly related to the 
level of schooling of working-age persons with Indian status. Irrespective 
of age, persons with Indian status are less likely to have reached high 
school or to have had any post-secondary schooling than other Canadians. 
Among non-senior adults who had not reached high school, 53% are in 
core housing need. 
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Urban Residence and Core Housing Need 


i 
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Levels of 
status Indian 


A higher proportion of off-reserve status Indian than other Aboriginal 
households are in urban areas (78% versus 70%) and there, status Indian households are more 
likely to be in core housing need (38% versus 31%). Core housing need among status Indian 
households in urban areas is tied to their low income. In 1990, their average household income 
was only 70% that of urban non-Aboriginal and 84% that of other Aboriginal households, and 44% 
were below Statistic Canada’s Low-income Cutoffs. It is also linked to the very low income of the 
25% of urban households that include a lone parent. The great majority of these lone parents are 
young women, 74% of whom are in core need households. 


Most persons in urban areas with low income cannot afford homeownership, and so it is not 
surprising that two thirds of urban status Indian households rent. Almost half of these renters are in 
core housing need, 93% of whom are below the affordability standard. One in seven urban renter 
households is in core housing need and crowded but reflecting their low incomes, nine in ten of 
these also spend 30% or more of their income for shelter. A large proportion of crowded renters 
live in extended households, often formed because of a collective responsibility felt by many status 
Indian people to share housing with other band and/or community members in need. 


Geographic Variations in the Incidence of Housing Need 


Off-reserve status Indian households are more likely to be in core housing need than other 
Aboriginal households in all areas of the country except those heavily populated by the Inuit. 
Further, off-reserve status Indian households are more evenly spread out across the country than 
are other Aboriginal households. 
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Figure 3: Levels of Core Housing Need by Selected Urban Areas and Regions Showing 


Proportions Below Core Need Standards, Status Indian Households 
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Still, as is generally the case among other Aboriginal people, levels of core housing need are 
highest west of Ontario, peaking in the area stretching through southern Manitoba, all of 
Saskatchewan, northem Alberta, and the Northwest Territories (see Figure 3). Levels of core 
housing need are particularly high among status Indian households in this area’s cities—Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Albert/North Battleford, and Edmonton. Taken together, the average 
income of status Indian households in these cities is approximately 60% that of non-Aboriginal 
households and moreover, the majority have incomes which are below Statistics Canada’s Low- 
income Cutoffs. These extremely low incomes more than counterbalance housing costs that are 
well under the national average. While most households in these cities own, over 80% of status 
Indian households rent and just under 6 of 10 of these renters are in core housing need. 


In rural areas, the majority of status Indian households in core housing need are located in an area 
stretching over northern Saskatchewan, northern Alberta, and the Northwest Territories. In this 
area, well over half of status Indian households are in core housing need, most falling below 
adequacy and/or suitability standards. Here, core housing need has at its root: 


e a mismatch between the size of much of the available housing stock and the needs of 
many larger family and extended households; 


& many people do not have sufficient financial resources to pay the high ongoing cost of 
adequately maintaining existing housing in these remote areas; and 


a large proportion of dwellings that do not have access to the water and sewage facilities 
required for adequate bathroom amenities, a situation extremely rare in non-A boriginal 


households in Canada. 


These circumstances are shared with many other Aboriginal people located here both on- and off- 
reserve. 
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Figure 3 shows that a second peak in the level of core housing need occurs in the large status Indian 
community located in the Vancouver area. There, average housing costs are that much higher than in 
Prairie cities that they more than offset any potential benefits that could have been derived from 
slightly higher average status Indian household incomes. 


Conclusion 


A significantly higher proportion of off-reserve status Indian households are in core housing need 
compared to other Aboriginal households in almost all areas of the country. Moreover, status Indian 
households are approximately two and a half times more likely to be in core housing need than other 
Canadian households. 


First and foremost, high levels of core housing need are tied to the high proportion of working-age 
adults without employment; and the very low proportion of people with jobs who have good-paying 
jobs. These employment characteristics, in turn, largely reflect the low levels of schooling received by 
many working-age adults, the high disability rate and the great many adults who are women raising 
young children on their own. 


A large majority of off-reserve status Indian households are located in urban areas where a very high 
proportion have low incomes, are renters, and fall below the affordability standard. These 

circumstances are most prevalent in western cities. In rural areas, core housing need is concentrated in 
the remote area of northern Saskatchewan, northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories where those 
in housing need are in dwellings which are often in poor repair, lack basic bathroom amenities, and/or 
are crowded. 


This issue of Research and Development Highlights has been produced as part of a concerted research 
program that aims to better understand Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada today. This work 

draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal peoples and their housing conditions across the country. 
For further information about the contents of this issue, contact John Engeland, Research Division, at 
(613) 748-2799 or e-mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 


Recent Research and Development sbeAaNeM §=©=CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 


research on the social, economic and technical 


Issue 29 Energy Performance Contracting and the aspects of housing. This issue of Research and 
Residential Sector Development Highlights is one of a series intended 

Issue 30 The Integrated Community: A Study of to inform readers about the nature and scope of 
Altermative Land Development Standards these activities. For more information on CMHC 


Issue 31 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions housing research or to order any of our 
of Lone-Parent Families—1991 Census Profile 

Issue 32 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Young-Couple Families—1991 Census 
Profile 

Issue 33 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Immigrant Families—1991 Census Profile 

Issue 34 Housing Need among Off-reserve Aboriginal 
Lone Parents in Canada 


publications, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 


Issue 35 Housing Need among the Inuit in Canada, KIA 0P7 

1991 1-800-668-2642 
Issue 36 Housing Need among the Métis in Canada, 

199] 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may occur as a result of this publication. 
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Socio-economic Series ssue 36 


Housing Need among the Metis in 
Canada, 1991 


Introduction 


In some regards, residents of Métis households fare slightly better economically than other Aboriginal peoples. A greater 
proportion are employed and many work in better paying jobs. Yet average household income is only marginally higher than 
for other Aboriginal people and the proportion of households in core housing need is in line with that of all other Aboriginal 
people. This incongruity is partly explained by especially high levels of core housing need among the high proportion of 
Métis who are: lone parents, seniors living in rural areas, and/or persons with disabilities. It is also partly explained by 
geography. Most Métis households reside in the Prairies, with a significant minority living in more northerly and remote 
locales. These are precisely the areas where housing conditions are poor for a large proportion of all Aboriginal households. 


The Data 


The information and data provided in this issue primarily come from special tabulations using two of the richest and most 
comprehensive information sources available for understanding the housing situation of Canadian Aboriginal people--the 
Aboriginal Peoples Survey and the 1991 Census. The housing standards of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation's 
core housing need model are applied to these data to assess housing need among the Métis. Households whose housing does 
not meet one or more of the standards for adequacy, suitability or affordability and whose income is insufficient to afford 
rental housing that does meet standards are considered to be in core housing need. 


Free ses ak PT eee CES Oe 


In 1991, there were 131,260 persons who identified as Métis residing in 63,020 Métis households— Many Métis 
just under a third of all off-reserve Aboriginal households. Thirty-two percent of Métis households | 5 - 
are in core housing need, about the same proportion as other Aboriginal households, but more than in housing 
twice the percentage of non-Aboriginal households. 

need are lone 


Socio-demographic and Labour Force Influences on Core Housing Need parents, 


: 


In comparison with the non-Aboriginal population, the Métis face a number of disadvantages persons wit 
which lead to much higher levels of core housing need. They are much less likely to have any - ———+ 
post-secondary schooling; they are much less likely to be employed; and when employed, they are disabilities 
much more likely to have low earnings. Further, families are far more likely to be headed by a > 
lone parent, and working-age adults are twice as likely as non-Aboriginal adults to have a and in rural 
disability. Largely as a result, in 1990, household income for the Métis averaged only 80% of that : 

of other Canadians, and Métis households were more than twice as likely as non-A boriginal areas, Seniors. 
households to have low incomes. 
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Figure 1: Proportion of Métis, Other 


Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Population 
with Selected Characteristics 
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Figure 2: Level of Métis Core Housing 
Need by Selected Characteristics 
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At first glance, Métis fare slightly better economically than other 
Aboriginal people. In 1990, their average household income was a 
marginal 2% higher than that of other Aboriginal households. At the 
same time, 2% fewer Métis than other Aboriginal households fell 
below Statistics Canada’s Low-income Cutoffs. 


However, about the same proportion of Métis and other Aboriginal 
households fall into core housing need. That the Métis incur this 
similar level of core housing need to some degree reflects a number 
of small off-setting socio-demographic and labour force differences 
in comparison to other Aboriginal people. On the positive side: 


e Métis working-age adults are more likely to be employed 
(52% versus 48%) and those with employment are much 
less likely to be in core housing need than those without 
employment (18% versus 44%); and 

e Higher percentages of Métis work as semi-professionals or 
as skilled crafts/tradespersons (17% versus 14%). Among 
them, core housing need is again lower at 16%. 


On the other hand: 


® While similar proportions of Métis and other Aboriginal 
households include lone parents, Métis lone-parent 
households are more likely to be in core housing need (65% 
versus 60%). The great majority of Métis lone-parent 
households live in urban areas. There, they make up 22% of 
all Métis households but just under half (47%) of Métis 
households in housing need. Predominantly renters, the 
majority of these Métis lone parents are in core housing 
need and below the affordability standard. 


e Thirty-two percent of Métis adults have disabilities, slightly 
above the 30% disability rate of other aboriginal adults. As 
among other Aboriginal people, levels of core housing need 
are higher among adults with a disability. Overall, 38% of 
Métis adults with a disability are in core housing need in 
contrast to 28% of those with no disability. 


Five percent of Métis households are led by seniors residing in rural areas, in contrast to 
3% of other Aboriginal households. Forty percent of rural Métis senior households are in 
core housing need. The great majority (81%) of rural Métis seniors in core housing need 
own their home, and 9 out of 10 of these dwellings fall below the adequacy standard. 


Geography and the Incidence of Housing Need 


Thirty-two percent of off-reserve households are Métis. As 7 out of 10 reside in the Prairie 
Provinces they make up a majority of off-reserve prairie Aboriginal households. In this region, 
where Aboriginal housing conditions are particularly bad, Métis core housing need peaks in the 
north and in a number of larger cities (see Figure 3). Nonetheless, even in these pockets, as in the 
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rest of the country, economic and housing circumstances among the Métis are never any worse, and 
are very often somewhat better than for their Aboriginal neighbours. 


Thirty percent of Métis households reside in four Prairie cities—Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, and 
Edmonton. In these cities, in 1990, although the incomes of Métis households averaged 10% 
higher than those of other Aboriginal households, they ranged from only two thirds to just over 
three quarters of those of non-Aboriginal households. As a result, despite the fact that Prairie 
urban shelter costs are among the lowest in Canada, the incidence of Métis core housing need still 
ranges from a low of 31% in Edmonton a high of 45% in Saskatoon. In these urban areas, Métis 
as well as other Aboriginal core need households predominantly rent and almost all are below the 
affordability standard. In addition, a small, but significant minority of renters in core need fall 
below both the suitability and affordability standards. 


High levels of 
core housing 
need occur in 


the Prairies 
where most 


Métis reside. 


Another 15% of Métis households are located in the sparsely populated northern parts of the 
Prairie Provinces and the adjacent southern part of the Northwest Territories. There, they comprise 
two thirds of all off-reserve Aboriginal households and 40% of them are in core housing need. 
Housing adequacy is the most prevalent problem. While 26% of northern Métis households are in 
core housing need and below the adequacy standard, the problem peaks at 38% in northern 
Saskatchewan. This housing problem prevails even though a very large proportion of the stock in 
these areas is relatively new and subsidized through federal, provincial, and territorial housing 
programs. Climatic extremes, the high costs of transporting building materials to these remote areas 
and inadequate incomes to undertake needed maintenance all lead to the accelerated deterioration of 
many northern Aboriginal dwellings. As a result, high proportions of Canada’s northern Métis 
households are in core housing need because their housing is in poor repair. Further, inadequate 
community water and sewage disposal facilities result in the absence of adequate bathroom 
facilities in a number of northem Aboriginal communities, a situation which is extremely rare to 
non-Aboriginal households in Canada. 


Figure 3: Core Need Levels in Métis Households by Region and Selected Metis 
Population Centres Showing Proportions Below Core Need Standards 
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In part of this area, a significant minority of households fall into core housing need and below the 
suitability standard. They live in crowded housing because of low incomes combined with a shortage of 
subsidized housing. The area of high suitability need stretches through northern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta to the adjacent southern Northwest Territories. There, 18% of households are in core need at 
least partially due to crowding. Crowding often leads to rapid housing deterioration and as a result, 
crowded core need households also often live below the adequacy standard. 


Conclusion 


In comparison to the non-Aboriginal population, the Métis face a number of disadvantages which 
translate into much higher levels of core housing need. They are much less likely to have any post- 
secondary schooling; they are much less likely to be employed; and when employed, much more likely 
to have low earnings. Further, a much higher proportion of families are headed by a lone parent and 
the disability rate among working-age adults is twice that of non-Aboriginal adults. 


When the housing situation of the Métis is contrasted with that of other Aboriginal households, a 
number of small, but distinct differences emerge. In comparison to other Aboriginal people, a higher 
proportion of Métis working-age adults have the advantage of having found employment and many of 
these people are in relatively well-paying jobs. Core housing need among these people is relatively 
low. At the same time, however, higher proportions of the Métis are in core housing need because they 
have disabilities, are lone-parents or are seniors living in rural areas. Similar contrasts emerge as a 
result of Métis geography. In most parts of the country, Métis households are less susceptible to being 
in core housing need than their other Aboriginal neighbours. What seems to be an advantage, however, 
is off-set by the fact that most Métis reside in areas where the housing conditions of all Aboriginal 
peoples are likely to be at their worst—the larger urban areas of the northern Prairies, and the rural, 
remote areas stretching to their north and into the Northwest Territories. 


This issue of Research and Development Highlights has been produced as part of a concerted research 
program that aims to better understand Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada today. This work 
draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal peoples and their housing conditions across the country. 
For further information about the contents of this highlight, contact John Engeland, Research Division, 
at (613) 748-2799, or e-mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 

CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of [XSi Research and Development Highlights 
research on the social, economic and technical 


aspects on housing. This issue of Research and Issue 28 The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
Development Highlights is one of a series intended Household Growth, 1991-2016 
to inform readers about the nature and scope of Issue 29 Energy Performance Contracting and the 


Residential Sector 
Issue 30 The Integrated Community: A Study of 
Alternative Land Development Standards 
Issue 31 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Lone-Parent Families—1991 Census Profile 
The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 


these activities. For more information on CMHC 
housing research or to order any of our 
publications, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre Issue'32 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation of Young-Couple Families—1991 Census 
Building C1-200 Profile 

700 Montreal Road Issue 33 The Housing and Socio-Economic Conditions 
Ottawa, Ontario of Immigrant Families—1991 Census Profile 
KIA 0P7 Issue 34 Housing Need among Off-reserve Aboriginal 
1-800-668-2642 Lone Parents in Canada 


Issue 35 Housing Need among the Inuit in Canada, 
1991 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may occur as a result of this publication. 
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Socio-economic Series 


Housing Need among Off-reserve 
Aboriginal Lone Parents in Canada 


Introduction 


A great many Canadian lone-parent households have low incomes and are in housing need. However, low income and 
housing need are the norm in Aboriginal lone-parent households. This issue of Research and Development Highlights presents 
an overview of their housing situation and explores some of the causes of their housing need. Particular attention is devoted tq 
younger women living in urban areas since their housing problems tend to be most serious. 62% r 

oO 


gta le Aboriginal 

The information and data provided in this issue primarily come from special tabulations lone-parent 
using two of the richest and most comprehensive information sources available for ocehold aaa 
understanding the housing situation of Canadian Aboriginal people—the Aboriginal Peoples ouSenoids 


Survey and the 1991 Census. The housing standards of Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation’s core housing need model are applied to these data to assess housing need 


off-reserve 


among Aboriginal lone-parent households living off-reserve. Households whose housing does are in core 
not meet one or more of the standards for adequacy, suitability or affordability and whose 
income is insufficient to afford rental housing that does meet standards are considered to be housing need. 


in core housing need. 


Findings Figure 1: Incidence and Level of Core 


ae ae Housing Need in Lone-parent 
The Overall Picture Households in Aboriginal and All 
Canadian Households 


Aboriginal households residing off-reserve are more likely than other 


Canadian households to both include a lone parent and to be in core Lone-Parent Households Aboriginal Lone-Parent Households 
housing need. Figure | shows that in 1991, more than one fifth of ae ne” 
Aboriginal households residing off-reserve were headed by a lone parent, SSE. 

and 62% of Aboriginal lone-parent households were in core housing need. a TE oe 


Overall, 40,355 Aboriginal lone-parent households resided off-reserve in 
1991; of these, 24,940 were in core housing need. Core housing need 
levels are especially high among the great majority of Aboriginal lone 
parents who are women, under the age of 55, living in cities and towns. 
Seventy-two percent of these lone mothers are in core housing need: they 
make up three-quarters of all Aboriginal lone parents in core need. 


———, 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les besoins de logement des families ragee enh ERSTE hors réserves au Canada. 
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households 
and 60% 


have low 
incomes. 


Socio-Economic Factors Affecting Housing Need 


Aboriginal lone-parent households are more susceptible to core housing need primarily because of 
very low incomes. Their average household income is two fifths that of other Aboriginal 
households and only one third that of other Canadian households. Well over three in five are below 
Statistics Canada’s Low-Income Cutoffs. These statistics reflect low levels of labour force 
participation, a predominance of women working in low-paying occupations, gender-related wage 
gaps and also very often, the presence of a single income earner. Only a third of non-senior 
Aboriginal lone parents are employed, and among this group, a large minority have found work in 
low-paying sales and service jobs. Low levels of labour force participation and poor paying jobs 
are in turn related to low levels of educational attainment among many Aboriginal lone parents as 
well as high proportions who are young and raising small children. 


Other Factors Influencing Housing Need 


All across the country, large proportions of Aboriginal lone-parent households are in core housing 
need—varying from a low of just under half in Quebec to a high of 72% in Saskatchewan (Figure 
2). The highest levels of core need among Aboriginal lone-parent households are found in the 
urban areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia—peaking in the cities of Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon and Vancouver. In all Manitoba and Saskatchewan cities, low income is the 
predominant factor. In Vancouver, higher incomes are more than off-set by very high housing 


Figure 2: Core Housing Need Levels for Lone-parent Households By Region and Large Census 
Metropolitan Areas 
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costs. While lone-parent households are less common in rural areas and levels of core housing 
need are lower, they still make up one in six of all rural Aboriginal households and one quarter of 
those in core housing need. 


Core housing need levels are particularly high among status Indian and Métis lone-parent 
households (64% and 65% respectively). Women who have Indian status are also much more likely 
to be lone parents than are other Aboriginal people. Both Status Indian and Métis lone parents are 
heavily concentrated in the urban areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. In rural 
areas, very large proportions of Inuit lone-parent mothers are in core housing need (72%), 
reflecting the vast majority living in low-income and crowded, extended family households. Levels 
of crowding are most serious in the Northwest Territories where just under half of lone-parent Inuit 
households are in core housing need and below the suitability standard. 


Seventy-seven percent of Aboriginal lone-parent households rent and 69% of these households are 
in core housing need. Still, even among lone-parent households which own, 38% are in core 
housing need. The highest levels of core housing need in the country (just over 80%) are found 
among young female Aboriginal lone parents living as renters in the urban areas of Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and North Battleford, and in Vancouver. 


Elements of Housing Need 


51% are in 
core housing 
need and 
below the 
afeebity 
standard. 
22% are in 
core need 


and crowded. 


Figure 3: Incidence of Households Below 
Specific Standards' and in Core Housing 


Need, All Canadian, Aboriginal, and 


Just over half of Aboriginal lone-parent households are in core need 
because they have low incomes and spend 30% or more of their 
income for shelter (see Figure 3). A further 22% of lone-parent 
households are in core need and crowded. A majority of core need 
households that are crowded also experience affordability problems. 
Many Aboriginal lone parents accept the crowding resulting from 
sharing accommodations with others in order to pool economic 
resources to pay for shelter. Affordability, and often commensurate, 
suitability problems, are most common among urban renters. Just 
under two thirds of urban renters are in core housing need and 
experiencing affordability problems. More than a quarter of urban 
renters fall below multiple standards; in most cases, affordability and 


All Canadian Households 


Aboriginal Lone-Parent Households 


fhe 
22% 


Suitability 
‘ Households may be below more than one core housing need standard. 


Conclusion oe 
= FY 


Aboriginal lone-parent households are very likely to be in core std 
housing need. The high likelihood of their being in need is primarily 
the result of low incomes that stem from inequities experienced in the 
labour force and elsewhere by women and Aboriginal people in 
general. These inequities are amplified by low levels of schooling, and the inability of many to 
enter the labour force because of child-rearing responsibilities. It is thus not surprising that 
affordability is a predominant problem. 


Adequacy 


Irrespective of the area of the country in which they reside, extremely high proportions of 
Aboriginal lone-parent households are in core housing need. In urban Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia, where most Aboriginal lone-parent households are located, core housing need 
affects more than seven of ten households overall, and eight in ten of those renting. 
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| This issue of Research and Development Highlights has been produced as part of a concerted 
research program that aims to better understand Aboriginal housing conditions in Canada today. 

| This work draws on comprehensive studies of Aboriginal peoples and their housing conditions 

| across the country. For further information about the contents of this highlight, contact John 

Engeland, Research Division, at (613) 748-2799, or e-mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 

| 

| 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of research on the social, economic and technical 
aspects on housing. This issue of Research and Development Highlights is one of a series intended 
to inform readers about the nature and scope of these activities. 


For more information on CMHC housing research or to order any of our publications, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
| Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
_ Building C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 
| Ottawa, Ontario 
| KIA OP7 
1-800-668-2642 
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The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may occur as a result of this publication. 
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Socio-Economic Series Issue 33 


The Housing and Socio-Economic 
Conditions of Immigrant Families: 


1991 Census Profile 


S helter requirements and conditions vary by type of family. This research 
highlight draws on unpublished data from the 1991 Census of Population 
to profile the housing conditions of Immigrant Families. Not a great deal is 
known about their housing needs, although there is a strong perception that they 
experience housing problems. 


Recent immigrants 
An Immigrant Family refers to a family (lone-parent or couple-led) living in a F 3 
private household where at least one member of the family is, or has been, a landed have hi gher mobil ity 
| immigrant to Canada. A landed immigrant is a person who has been granted the 
right by Canadian immigration authorities to live permanently in Canada. rates, higher 


| This report examines only the 1,602,745 immigrant families (82.7% of all 
immigrant families) who maintain their own households and have no additional u nemployment rates 
persons living with them. Of the remaining 335,445 immigrant families, 2 
80 percent share their housing and household expenses with other individuals and lower incomes 
and 20 percent share with other families. 


init : m than long-term 
Special mention should be made of the 65,000 who share with other families to 
form “multiple immigrant family” households, or households of two or more immi rants 
families of which at least one is an immigrant family. By sharing, they achieve g % 
higher household incomes than single immigrant families ($80,947 compared to 
$54,855), and higher levels of home ownership (83.7% compared to 74.4%), and 
they live in dwellings of higher average value ($236,983 compared to $197,766). 
Fewer also spend 30 percent or more of their income on shelter (17.4% compared 

to 20.2%), and only 6 percent are low income households compared to 

| 13.8 percent of single-family immigrants. 


Demographic Profile | 


In 1991, 26.3 percent (1,938,190) of all Canadian families had at least one member 
who had immigrated to Canada. The 1,602,745 immigrant families who did not 
share their accommodation consisted of 1,461,360 (89.7%) couple-led families and 
141,385 (10.3%) lone-parent families. Of the couple-led families, just over half 
(55.4%) have at least one child living at home. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Les conditions socio-économiques et de logement des familles immigrantes = Pro 
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Immigrant families are somewhat older than non-immigrant families. While a majority of 
both still have children living at home (53.5% compared to 64.3%), more immigrant families 
report their children at home to be all 18 years of age or older (28.7% compared to 22%), 
fewer report their children at home to be all younger than six (15.0% compared to 21.4%); 
and more are likely to have three or more children living at home. 


In 1991, 93 percent of immigrant families lived in Canada's four most populous provinces, 
compared to 80.9 percent of non-immigrant families. The highest concentrations of 
immigrant families were in Ontario and British Columbia. Immigrant families are also very 
urbanized, with 52.4 percent living in Canada's three largest cities (Toronto, Montreal and 
Vancouver). In Toronto, immigrant families form the majority of families (58.5%). 


Socio-Economic Profile 


In 1991, roughly one-quarter of Canada’s immigrants had arrived during the preceding 
decade. These more recent arrivals exhibit different characteristics from those who have been 
settled longer in Canada. 


PPE MESES Oe 
Recent 


immigrants are 


three times as 


Immigrant families display similar mobility rates to non-immigrant families. Over the five 
years ending in 1991, 44.7 percent of immigrant families moved, compared to 45.2 percent 
of non-immigrant families (Table 1). However, recent immigrant families moved more than 
twice as often as long-term immigrants over the five-year period. 


likely to have low 
incomes as long- 


term immigrants. 
SA ee a ee ee 


Educational attainment is more polarised for immigrant couples and lone-parent families 
than for their non-immigrant counterparts. While a higher percentage of immigrants have 
university degrees than non-immigrants, there is also a higher preportion with less than 

Grade 9 education. 


Recent and long-term immigrants exhibit different labour force characteristics. Unemploy- 
ment rates, for example, are substantially higher for recent imm#grants. In 1991, 13.0 and 
16.8 percent of recent immigrant husbands and wives respectively were unemployed. The 
equivalent figures were 7.7 and 10.1 percent for all immigrants and 7.4 and 9.3 percent for 
non-immigrants. Recent immigrant lone parents are most likely to be unemployed (21.1%) 
compared to 13.5 percent of lone-parent non-immigrant families. 


Overall, average 1990 income was slightly higher for immigrant ($54,855) than non- 
immigrant ($51,170) families. Recent immigrant families have lower incomes ($39,613) 
than do long-term immigrants ($58,219) who have had more time to adjust to the Canadian 
labour market (Table 1). 


Like two-thirds of non-immigrant 
families, the vast majority 
(62.7%) of immigrant families 
rely on two incomes. Moreover, 
27.4 percent of long-term immigrant 
families report three or more 
incomes, compared to only 

16.8 percent of non-immigrant 
families. Over one-fifth (22.4%) of 
recent immigrant families, though, 
depend on just one income, more 
than either their non-immigrant 
(16.4%) or long-term immigrant 
counterparts (11.4%). Not 
surprisingly, 35.1 percent of 
recent immigrant families have 


Table 1: Socio-Economic Characteristics of Immigrant Families 


Non- Immigrant Recent Long-Term 
Immigrant Immigrant Immigrant 


MOBILITY 
Moved Past Year 14.5% 13.1% 31.3% 9.0% 
Moved Past Five Years 45.2% 44.7% 83.4% 36.1% 


AVERAGE INCOME $51,170 $54,855 $39,613 $58,219 


INCIDENCE OF LOW INCOME 12.1% 13.8% 35.1% 11.0% 
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low incomes (below Statistics Canada’s LICOs) compared to 12.1 percent of non-immigrant 
families and 11 percent of long-term immigrant families (Table 1). 


Housing Profile 


As illustrated by Figure 1, immigrant families are slightly more likely to own their housing 
than non-immigrant families. While only 42.8 percent of recent immigrant families own, over 
the long term a very high proportion of them (80.9%) become owners (Figure 1). 


Like non-immigrant families, immigrant families who own are more likely (78.7%) to own 
single detached housing, while those who rent are more likely to live in apartment-style 
dwellings (69.2%). 


Although 25 percent of recent immigrant families live in crowded dwellings, this is largely 
"a transitory condition, as only 6.8 percent of long-term immigrant families lack sufficient 
bedrooms.’ 


Immigrant families also live in dwellings in relatively good condition, compared to Canadian 
families in general. In 1991, 6.2 percent stated they occupied dwellings needing major repairs, 
compared to 8.6 percent and 11.6 percent of young-couple and lone-parent families in general. 
Although renters comprise only 
25.5 percent of immigrant families, 
they constitute 36.8 percent of 
immigrant families living in 
dwellings in need of major repairs. 


Status of Primary Household Maintainer, Census 1991 


80.9 


Housing affordability is more of 


<2 
P02 
x ; a. 74.4 RSS 
a challenge for immigrant families 72.9 72.4 ARI OSS 
we eee : RR RK KKK KORY 
than is either crowding or adequacy. rotocecates MM cetetocecenes ME cocecereceres ME cocececececes 


with long-term immigrant main- 
tainers and 17.9 percent of those 
led by non-immigrant maintainers. 


All families 
All Non-Imm. Long-Term Imm. 


' Housing standards that reflect today's societal expectations are based on suitability, adequacy and affordability. 


Suitability is based on the National Occupancy Standard which sets requirements for the specific number of bedrooms 
for each household based on its size and composition. Households that live in dwellings with less than the required 
number of bedrooms are considered to be crowded. 


Adequacy requires that a dwelling must possess all basic plumbing facilities and require only regular upkeep and 
maintenance. 


Affordability states that a household should not be required to spend 30 percent or more of its income to acquire shelter 
that is suitable and adequate. 
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Figure 1: Homeownership Rate of One-Family Households by Immigrant 
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Recent 
Long-Term 


| bd | 


Canada 


Non-Immigrant Families 6.5 39.7 10.6 5.0 24.9 
Immigrant Families 9.8 By WAI 6.5 29.0 


Renter immigrant families are almost twice as likely as their owner counterparts to spend 30 percent or 
more of their income for shelter. Almost one-third spend more than the norm, and 70 percent of these are 
low income households. Again, recent immigrants face the most difficult circumstances: 41.6 percent 
spend 30 percent or more of their income for shelter compared to 28.6 and 22.1 percent of long-term 
immigrant and non-immigrant households. Just over 80 percent of those recent immigrant renter 
households have low incomes, compared to 63.4 percent of families with long-term immigrant 
maintainers and 56.2 percent of those led by non-immigrant maintainers. 


When owners and renters who live below the individual standards of suitability, adequacy and 
affordability have insufficient incomes to afford rental housing which meets standards, they are 
identified as being in core housing need. 


Overall, immigrant family households are slightly more likely (12.2%) to experience core housing need 
than non-immigrant families (10.6%) (Table 2). Recent immigrant families are three times more likely 
to be in core need than long-term immigrants (31.8% compared to 9.8%). Recent immigrant lone-parent 
families are the most susceptible of all families to housing need: — 65.1 percent compared to 31.2 and 
39.7 percent for long-term lone-parent immigrants and non-immigrant lone-parents respectively. 


Like their non-immigrant counterparts, immigrant renters are five times more likely than owners to be in 
core need. In fact, three-quarters of recent immigrant families in core need are renters. About two of every 
five recent immigrant renters are in core housing need compared to one in four long-term immigrant 
renters (Table 2). 


Table 2: Immigrant Families in Core Housing Need Recent Research and 
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Lone-parent immigrant renters are the most likely to be in core 
need. Of the 16,535 recent immigrant lone parents in need, 14,640 
are renters living on an average annual income of less than $13,000, 


In conclusion, the housing conditions of immigrant and 
non-immigrant family households are generally very similar. 


Though immigrant households overall are well housed, upon first 
settling in Canada they experience significantly higher levels of 
housing need. Those that rent, and particularly single-parent 
immigrant households face very difficult housing circumstances. 


This highlight presents some of the findings from a joint 
CMHC/Statistics Canada research paper, Lone Parents, 

Young Couples and Immigrant Families and Their Housing 
Conditions: A 1991 Census Profile. To obtain a copy of this paper, 
call the Canadian Housing Information Centre, (613) 748-2367. For 
further information, contact Mr. John Engeland, Research Division 
CMHC, (613) 748-2799 or E-Mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Families: 1991 Census Profile 
Introduction | 
S helter requirements and conditions vary by type of family. This research highlight draws on unpublished data from the 
1991 Census of Population to profile the housing conditions of Young-Couple Families. It identifies those raising their 
children in rental housing as being most likely to experience housing problems. 
A Young-Couple Family is a couple (married or common-law, without children or with children who have never married) m 
which both spouses are younger than 35. They are in the child-rearing, early career years of the family life cycle. This research 
highlight examines only those young-couple families who maintain their own households and have no additional persons living 
with them. There were 1,330,120 of these young-couple families enumerated by the Census in 1991, and they comprised 
20.6 percent of all couple-led families who did not share their accommodation with other persons. 
Demographic Profile | 
In most areas of Canada, they form 
Figure 1: Number of Children at Home in Young-Couple and Other a ces in " oa the ek = 
Two-Parent Families, Census 1991 earch namatbanieo? PRET 
Columbia and most common in the 
_— Northwest Territories. Three in five 
40 38.1 SS young-couple families live in Census 
isaseeetes SS Metropolitan Areas. 
ae sac Young-couple families are slightly 
pesrenscer 2 26.6 26.0 more likely to have children living at 
2s Sees eeereees: RSE | home than older parents (61.9% 
BENG oe ee versus 59.3%) (Figure 1). They also 
a seseteceas BERS oie have fewer and younger children — 
ni Socoeises Seeocaees BEE NG 733 only 9.9 percent have three or more, 
BEEN iocecenes eEN oa SS compared to 13.3 percent for older 
10 ee BRR 5 Brees REIS N parents; and 86 percent have at least 
: = N N Ee ~~ one child under six, compared to 
BEEN See Reees Rees only 20.8 percent of older parents. 
= ee eNN Se NN EEN SeeNN Young couples are also more likely 
NeGaaren One Child Te coecren Three or more to live common-law than older 
Bsee3 Young-Couple couples — 24.6 percent compared 
Other Two-Parent to 7.3 percent. 
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Unemployment Rate n/a 
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Table 1: Labour Force Activity of Husbands in Young-Couple Families Compared to 
Other Two-Parent Families, Census 1991 


Husbands in 
Young-Couple Families Two-Parent Families Lone-Parent Families 


1,330,120 100.0 4,391,720 100.0 727,295 100.0 


In Labour Force 1,285,390 96.6 3,287,815 74.9 454,040 62.4 of older-couple families. 
Employed 1,173,350 88.2 3,077,340 70.1 393,685 54.1 While 86.6 Lats 
Unemployed Lt 045. ne 4 210,480 48 60,355 8.3 ide aatar s ais) cabana 


Notin Labour Force 44,725 3.4 1,103,900 Zon 273,259 37.6 


Note: Unemployment Rate refers to the proportion of those in the labour force who are unemployed. 


Socio-Economic Profile 


Young-couple families are highly mobile: 79.8 percent moved in the five years prior to 

the 1991 Census, compared to 33.3 percent of older-couple families. Young couples without 
children are most mobile; 90.2 percent moved, compared to 73.4 percent of young couples 
with children. 


Young-couple families tend to have higher levels of education. Just over 60 percent of both 
males and females in young-couple families have at least some post-secondary education, 
compared to 51.2 percent of males and 43.8 percent of females in older-couple families. 


Labour force participation rates are much higher for young-couple families — 96.6 percent of 
husbands participate in the labour force, compared to 74.9 percent of husbands in older-couple 
families, although younger-couple husbands had slightly higher unemployment rates — 

8.7 percent versus 6.4 percent (Table 1). 


Young-couple families 
without children average 
$47,969 income per 
year, those with children 
$45,937. Ninety percent 
of young-couple families 
rely on wages and 
salaries as their major 
source of income, 
compared to 70 percent 


Husbands in Other Lone Parents in 


% # % # % 


rely on two incomes, for 
older-couple families the 
figure is 64.2 percent, 

but a further 25.5 percent 
report three incomes. 


8.7 n/a 6.4 n/a rs 


Among young-couple 
families, those with 
children are more likely 
to rely on one income (18.4% versus 3.8%), are more likely to have low incomes (13.3% 
versus 8.5%) and are more likely to be dependent on government transfers as a source of 
income (37.6% versus 19.7%). 


Housing Profile 


Just over half of the young-couple families (56.9%) own their dwellings compared to 

84.7 percent of older-couple families. While many start out renting, by the time the primary 
household maintainer is 30-34 years old, 70 percent of young-couple families own their 
dwellings (Figure 2). 


Young-couple families with children (65.5%) are more likely to own than those without 
(43.0%), and owners in general are more likely (80.3%) to own single detached housing. 

Young-couple families, both with and without children, who rent are more likely to live in 
apartment-style dwellings (61.9%). 


According to the National Occupancy Standard', only 2.2 percent of young-couple families 
live in dwellings that do not have enough bedrooms to accommodate them suitably. As well, 
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like most Canadians, the majority of young-couple families live in dwellings in adequate 
condition. Nonetheless, in 1991, 8.6 percent (112,000) stated they occupied dwellings needing 
major repairs. The majority of these young-couple families (52%) were renters. 


Like other Canadians, young-couple families 
find housing affordability to be more of a 
potential problem than crowding or adequacy. 
Some 21.3 percent (157,000) of young-couple 
families who own their home pay 30 percent 
or more of their income on shelter. Eighty-one 
percent of these families, however, have 
incomes above Statistics Canada's Low 
Income Cut-Offs (LICOs), averaging 
$42,000 and $46,000 for those with and 
without children respectively. The remaining 
19 percent though, have incomes below the 
LICOs, averaging only $7,620 for childless 
young couples and $13,724 for those with 
children. This creates serious housing 
affordability problems. 
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Renter young-couple families spend far less 
than owners on housing, but they are also 
four times as likely as owner young couples 
to have low incomes. As a result, 20 percent 
of young-couple family renters spend more 
than the norm of 30 percent on shelter, and 
70 percent (77,775) of these have low 
incomes, compared to 19 percent for owners. 
Over 60 percent or approximately 48,000 of these low-income renter families were raising 
children on average annual incomes of $13,090 in 1991. 


Under 20 


When owners and renters who live below the individual standards of suitability, adequacy and 
affordability have insufficient incomes to afford rental housing which meets standards, they 
are identified as being in core housing need. 


As most young couples have enough money to improve their own housing conditions, they 
are far less likely than lone-parent families to fall into core housing need. Nonetheless, one 
in ten (130,330) is in need, and two-thirds (89,030) have children (Table 2). Approximately 
71 percent (92,000) of the young-couple families in need are renters (34,760 childless couples 
and 57,660 families with children). 


These figures serve to highlight the fact that the incidence of need is much higher amongst 
renters than owners — 16.5 percent versus 5.1 percent. It is also slightly higher amongst young- 
couple families with children than it is amongst young childless couples — 11.2 percent versus 
8.3 percent. The highest incidence of need (20.9%) is amongst young-couple families, with 
children who rent. This compares with 12.2 percent of childless couples who rent, 6.0 percent 
of families with children that own, and 3.1 percent of childless couple owners. 


' Housing standards that reflect today's societal expectations are based on suitability, adequacy and affordability. 


Suitability is based on the National Occupancy Standard which sets requirements for the specific number of bedrooms 
for each household based on its size and composition. Households that live in dwellings with less than the required 
number of bedrooms are considered to be crowded. 


Adequacy requires that a dwelling must possess all basic plumbing facilities and require only regular upkeep and 
maintenance. 


Affordability states that a household should not be required to spend 30 percent or more of its income to acquire shelter 
that is suitable and adequate. 
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Figure 2: Homeownership by Age Group of the Primary Household 
Maintainer in Young-Couple Families, Census 1991 
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One in ten young- 
couple families 


is in core need, 
and two-thirds of 
these households 
have children. 
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Affordability is the predominant cause of core housing need among young-couple families. This is 
emphasized by the fact that the average incomes of young couple families in core need are only 20 to 
30 percent of those of families not in need. Average 1991 annual incomes of the different types of 
households (Table 2) range from just over $10,000 to about $16,000 for those in need to $43,000 to 
$59,000 for those not in need. 


Table 2: Young-Couple Families in Core Housing Need 


AVERAGE INCOME 
in Need Not in Need 
$ $ 


SELES 1,297,465 130,330 +~=—«'100.0~—S«210.0 14,028 52,966 
; : Giners 736,580 37,895 20.1 5.1 15.082 58,861 
oung-couple Romer 560,890 92.430 709 165 13,596 44,655 


Childless Couples 499,425 41,290 22 Yi 8.3 11,242 53,432 
Owners 214,025 6,530 5.0 al 10,621 63,274 
Renters 285,400 34,760 26.7 122 11,359 46,101 


amilies are more 
nobile, better 
ducated but 
1ore likely to be 


Families with Children 798,045 89,030 68.3 12 15,320 52,643 
Owners $22,555 31,365 24.1 6.0 16,011 56,986 
Renters ' 275,490 57,660 44.2 209 14,944 42,782 


nemployed than 


In conclusion, young-couple families are much less likely to experience housing problems than 


Ide r-couple lone-parent females. For most, their problems are transitory and quickly disappear as they move into 
their early 30s. 

amilies. Young-couple families, with children, who rent experience Recent Research and Development 
the most difficult housing circumstances. 
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This highlight presents some of the findings from a joint 
CMHC/Statistics Canada research paper, Lone Parents, 
Young Couples and Immigrant Families and Their 
Housing Conditions: A 1991 Census Profile. To obtain 

a copy Of this paper, call the Canadian Housing Information 
Centre, (613) 748-2367. For further information, contact 
Mr. John Engeland, Research Division, CMHC, 

(613) 748-2799 or E-Mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 


ha | 


Canada 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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The Housing and Socio-Economic 
Conditions of Lone-Parent Families: 


1991 Census Profile 


S helter requirements and conditions vary by type of family. This research highlight draws on unpublished data from the 
1991 Census of Population to profile the housing conditions of Lone-Parent Families. Lone-Parent family households are 
among those most likely to experience poverty and related housing problems. They are also frequently mentioned in discussions 
of child poverty. 


A Lone-Parent Family consists of a mother or father, with no spouse or common-law partner present, living with one or 
more children (never married sons and/or daughters). This research highlight examines only those lone-parent families who 
maintain their own households and have no additional persons living with them. These are the majority, 76% or 727,295, of 
the 954,710 lone-parent families enumerated by the 1991 Census. As a group, they comprised 11.3 percent of all families 
who did not share their accommodation with another person(s) in 1991. 


| Figure 1: Marital Status of Lone Parents, Census 1991 


Demographic Profile 


The majority (84.9%) of these lone-parent families are 
female-led. There are two main reasons for this. First, 
33.9 percent are divorced and 24.3 percent are separated 
(Figure 1), and mothers tend to receive custody of the 
children. Second, 18.0 percent of lone parents have 
never married. In the age group 15-24, 80 percent of 
lone parents have never married. 


Lone-parent families are least common in Newfoundland 
and Saskatchewan and most common in Quebec, the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon. With 64.7 percent 
living in Canada's Census Metropolitan Areas, they are 
more urbanised than two-parent families (58.9%). 
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Almost two-thirds (63%) of lone parents have at least one RRS NIZE 
child under 18 years of age at home, and 85.7 percent of eng 
these lone parents are under 45 years old (Figure 2). The 
other third living with children 18 or over include elderly 


(SSN) With Young Children Ali Children 8+ 


5 sous le titre Les conditions socio-économiques et de logement des familles monoparentales — Profil tiré du Recensement de I99T 


CMHC S'SCHL  \<, 


Helping to house Canadians ity 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangai 


EDA ee 
Unemployment 


rates are highest 
for lone parents 
with young 


children. 
PS eins ee EOE 


30.8 percent with children 18 or over. 


Lone parents are less educated: both male and female lone parents are more likely than 
spouses in two-parent famjlies to have less than a grade 9 education. Younger lone parents, 
however, are better educated than older lone-parents —19.0 percent have a university 


Table 1: Labour Force Activity of Lone-Parent Families 


# 


TOTAL 727,295 


In Labour Force 454,040 
Employed 393,685 
Unemployed 60,355 
Unemployment Rate n/a 

Not in Labour Force 273,255 


n/a = Not applicable 
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All Lone-Parent Families 


With Younger Children 
%o # % 


—_——eeeeeeaeeee——— 


100.0 458,350 100.0 


62.4 321,195 70.1 
54.1 271,660 59.3 
8.3 49,530 10.8 
fe n/a 15.4 
37.6 137,150 29.9 


—_e———————————————————— 


Note: Unemployment Rate refers to the proportion of those in the labour force who are unemployed. 


lone parents living with never married sons or daughters, and 89.9 percent of these lone 
parents are 45 years or older, while 52.8 percent are widowed. 


Figure 2: Age Distribution of Lone-Parent Families, Census 1991 


besesesq Total Lone-Parents 


With Young Children 


Socio-Economic Profile 


Lone parents are relatively mobile as 54.0 percent moved in the five years prior to the 
1991 Census, compared to only 44.1 percent of two-parent families. Lone-parent families 
with young children are the most mobile, with 67.6 percent moving, compared to only 
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education compared to 
13.0 percent of older lone 
parents. Lone parents are 
also less likely to be in the 
labour force and more 
likely to be unemployed. 
Forty percent of lone 
parents supporting younger 
children were either not in 
the labour force or were 


# % 


268,945 100.0 


132,845 49.4 unemployed (Table 1). 
122,025 45.4 Being less educated and less 
10,825 4.0 likely to be active in the labour 
n/a 8.1 force, lone parents average 
136,105 50.6 about half the income of 


two-parent families — 
$29,485 compared to 
$55,294 (Table 2). This is 
in part due to the fact that 
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53.1 percent of lone-parent families have only one income while 89.0 percent of 
two-parent families have two or more incomes. 


Approximately one-third of lone parents report government transfer payments as their major 
source of income, compared to 12.9 percent of two-parent families. 


These circumstances result in four times as many lone-parent as two-parent families falling 
below Statistics Canada’s Low Income Cut-Offs (LICOs) — 39.9 percent compared to ica iaae iain temesinaiaiaiall 
9.1 percent. Over half (53.3%) of lone parents with younger children have low incomes Home ownership 

compared to only 17.1 percent of lone parents with older children (Table 2). 


falls outside the 


Table 2: Income Characteristics of Lone-Parent Families 
Lone-Parent Families Two-Parent Families economic reach 
Income Distribution 

Under $10,000 15,8% 2.9% of most female-led 
10,000 — 29,999 44.8% 20.1% Sa: a ars 
30,000 - 49,999 24.3% 28.8% families. 


50,000 plus 15.1% 48.3% 
Average income $29,485 $55,294 Pre aa ae ee 


Above Low Income 59.2% 90.3% 
With young child 45.7% 89.1% 
With child 18+ 82.4% 94.3% 
Average income $42,020 $59,661 


Low Income 39.2% 9.1% 
With young child 53.3% 10.1% 
With child 18+ 17.1% 5.4% 
Average income $11,032 $12,665 


Housing Profile 


Lone-parent families are only about half as likely as two-parent families to own their dwellings. 
Those that do own are more likely to be male (60.9% own) or 55 years of age or older (69.2% own). 


Homeownership falls outside the economic reach of most female-led families with young 
children. As a result, 69.1 percent rent (Figure 3) and 71.8 percent live in apartments. 


Lone-parent families are also more likely to experience low housing standards. According to 
the National Occupancy Standard’, 13.7 percent live in dwellings that are crowded, given the 
size and composition of the household. Like most Canadians, however, the majority of lone 
parents live in dwellings in adequate condition. Nevertheless, in 1991, 11.6 percent stated they 
occupied dwellings in need of major repair, and the majority of these were female lone parents 
with younger children. Affordability is the major housing challenge facing lone parents. One of 
every four (26.4%) lone-parent owners and one half (53.2%) of lone-parent renters pay 

30 percent or more of their income for housing. Almost all are female parents with young 
children and with incomes below the LICOs. 


‘ Housing standards that reflect today's societal expectations are based on suitability, adequacy and affordability. 


Suitability is based on the National Occupancy Standard which sets requirements for the specific number of bedrooms for 
each household based on its size and composition. Households that live in dwellings with less than the required number of 
bedrooms are considered to be crowded. 


Adequacy requires that a dwelling must possess all basic plumbing facilities and require only regular upkeep and maintenance. 


Affordability states that a household should not be required to spend 30 percent or more of its income to acquire shelter that is 
suitable and adequate. 
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Figure 3 : Lone-Parent Family Households 
by Tenure, Census 1991 


When lone-parent households that 
live below the individual standards of 
suitability, adequacy and affordability 
have insufficient incomes to afford 
suitable and adequate rental housing, 
they are identified as being in core 
housing need. Four of ten lone-parent 
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families are in core need — 19.1 percent SS ee 
“~ 9 > SS q 
of male - and 42.7 percent of female-led SS Sse 
Sk esecere, 
families, 18.3 percent of owners and 42.7 SS eceeasece 
54.4 percent of renters (Table 3). SN 
RESTOR 
Just over 50 percent of lone parents REENSS 
with children under 18 are in core need, RRNA 
; eetcee tee, NN I 
compared to just under 17 percent of Se ON 
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those whose children are all 18 years 

or older. Mothers with young children 
are in need 55.5 percent of the time, and 
the majority rent and live in apartment- 
style dwellings. 


ood. 


Renters 


ho We : F383 All Lone-Parent 
Affordability is by far the most important _ eS one-Parents 


cause of lone-parent housing need. This pea lama si 
is confirmed by the fact that the average 

incomes of the different types of lone parents in housing need range from 
25 to 40 percent of those not in need (Table 3). 


With Young Children 
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In conclusion, lone-parent families, because of the significant degree of 
poverty they experience, are much more likely to live below acceptable 
housing standards than two-parent families and much less likely to have the 
income to improve their housing situation. Lone-parent female renters face 
the highest level of housing need. 
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Table 3: Lone-Parent Families in Core Housing Need 


Families 
Issue 24 The Migration and Mobility 
Patterns of Canada’s 
Aboriginal Population 


TOTAL IN NEED AVERAGE INCOME 
# Oh. ye In Need Not in Need 
$ $ 


ALL 727,295 280,040 38.5 12,342 40,718 Issue 25 Changing Values, Changing 
Males 109,805 20,345 18.5 13,808 52,482 Communities: A guide to the 
Females 617,490 259,695 42.1 12.227 37,870 ieee oe cee 
Owners 310,575 63:37 0Menbyl7:2 14,211 47,418 plas mans tee omen ef 
Renters 414,710 224,675 542 11,881 31,793 AS canta 

Child<18 458,340 234,425 Sts 11,961 34,500 Conventional and 

Child >18 268,950 45,615 17.0 14,301 46,439 Alternative Development 


Patterns 

Issue 27 The Housing conditions 
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in Canada 

Issue 28 The Long-Term Housing 

Outlook: Household 

Growth, 1991-2016 
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Residential Factor 

Issue 30 The Integrated Community: 
A Study of Alternative Land 
Development Standards 


This highlight presents some of the findings from a joint 
CMHC/Statistics Canada research paper, Lone Parents, Young 
Couples and Immigrant Families and Their Housing Conditions: 
A 1991 Census Profile. To obtain a copy of this paper, call the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, (613) 748-2367. For further 
information, contact Mr. John Engeland, Research Division, CMHC, 
(613) 748-2799, or E-Mail: jengelan@cmhc.e-mail.com 


C;: : |: The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Energy Performance 
Contracting and the 


Residential Sector 


MHC recently completed a study, entitled “Energy 

Performance Contracting and the Residential Sector.” Energy 
Performance Contracting (EPC) allows private firms to enter into UTE I PA Bes ew: 
arrangements with property owners to reduce the energy Despite the success of 
consumption of their buildings through customized energy — 


efficiency upgrades. Energy Service Companies (ESCo’s) provide a EPC in non-residential 
range of services including audits, financing, installation and 


maintenance and are repaid based on the client’s energy savings. markets virtually no 
Operating costs can be reduced and energy efficiency improved with oe Uk Beira Nike eieint i 
no up-front costs and limited risks to the facility owner. applications in the 


Despite the success of EPC in non-residential markets, virtuallyno |, ... |. |... 
applications in the housing sector have been achieved in Canada. To housing sector have 
date ESCo’s have focused almost exclusively on commercial, office,|| | = gs. yp etté<CS~S 
and institutional buildings such as hospitals and schools. ESCo’s been achieved in 
have targeted these types of projects because they are sufficiently Cc 

anada 


large scale, have simplified approval processes, and are easy to 
replicate. The residential market has been viewed as high risk, 


diffuse and difficult to manage. The objective of CMHC’s study 
was to determine if the EPC industry could successfully enter the 
residential market. 


Study Findings 


A mature EPC industry currently exists 
in virtually every region of Canada. 
EPC services in Canada are currently offered by 40 to 50 registered 


ESCo’s. These companies typically have total revenues from all 
services ranging from $1 million to over $1 billion. Much of the 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Les services éconergétiques et le secteur résidentiel. 
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industry’s success in non-residential sectors is attributed to organizational 
support from governments and utilities. For example, the industry’s growth 
over the past ten years has been stimulated by two major interventions: the 
Guaranteed Energy Performance Program launched by Ontario Hydro to 
stimulate building retrofits through EPC; and the Federal Buildings Initiative 
(FBI), launched by Natural Resources Canada (NRCan) to reduce the 
operating costs of federal buildings by improving energy efficiency. 


The industry has also improved its success by offering performance 
guarantees, and through effective marketing and innovative risk management 
arrangements, such as repayment based on monthly energy savings and 
energy savings insurance packages. 


The EPC industry has successfully entered the 
US residential sector 


In the United States, about three million dwellings — mostly low-rise 
buildings — have been retrofitted under EPC contracts. Utility sponsored 
programs initially attracted ESCo’s to the residential market where most 
retrofits were being done in single detached homes. As the US market shifts 
away from utility programs, social housing is becoming a very attractive 
submarket for EPC: the scale of the projects is large, the housing is in poor 
condition and there is a need to cut operating costs. 


Se ee Se 
The total 


investment 
potential for the 
highrise market 
is estimated at 
$550 million to 
$650 million. 


There is a market for EPC in Canada’s residential sector 


This study included an industry survey of Canadian ESCo’s to determine 
their level of interest in entering Canada’s residential sector. ESCo’s 
identified highrise apartments and highrise and medium-rise social housing 
as the market segments with greatest potential. These segments offer larger 
investment returns and greater control of day-to-day energy use in the 
buildings. 


Overall, there is a substantial energy Saving potential in the residential 
market, particularly in light of the aging condition of the housing stock. The 
total investment potential for the highrise market is estimated at $550 million 
to $650 million. Since about 10-16 percent of the housing stock is in need 

of major repair, energy management can be effectively combined with 
renovation work, representing a cost-effective piggyback opportunity. 


Barriers to EPC entry into the residential market 
can be overcome 


ESCo’s also identified the following barriers to EPC entry in the residential 
sector and possible responses to overcoming these barriers: 


* The inability of ESCo’s to control occupant behavior (e.g. heat levels, 
window openings) will reduce the effectiveness of upgrades, particularly in 
a rental context where most tenants have no financial incentive to 
conserve. To overcome this, ESCo’s could educate occupants and 

maintenance personnel to gain their cooperation; 
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* The complexity of decision-making authority complicates the approval 
process. In response, ESCo’s would have to customize contract structures 
and services to address the range of ownership and decision-making 
authority in the residential sector, (e.g. low-rise freehold housing, 
cooperatives and condominiums); 


* Rent control restricts the return on energy upgrade investment. This can 
only be overcome through changes in legislation; and 


* ESCo’s in Canada prefer to deal with large contracts over $500,000, which 
could be a problem for most segments of the residential sector. In response 
to this, ESCo’s are willing to consider smaller project sizes (as small as 
$3,000 to $5,000), and would encourage the grouping of buildings to 
achieve economies of scale and an acceptable level of investment. 


ESCo initiatives to minimize risk include: 


* targeting priority markets, such as highrise rental apartments and 
social housing; 


* using energy management measures that are proven and offer reasonably 
fast pay-backs; and 


* customizing contract structures and services to meet specific 
residential needs. 


Institutional intervention, particularly government/utility partnerships, was also 
considered to be an important prerequisite for entering the residential market. 
The most appropriate third party initiatives include: 


* facilitating access of ESCo’s to social housing; 


* briefing the financial and risk assurance industry about EPC and residential 
market opportunities; 


* organizing demonstration projects for the industry and for building 
owners/managers; and 


* providing endorsements to lend credibility to ESCo’s. 


Conclusion 


The study concluded by recommending that further research be conducted, 
including: 


* an analysis of the potential for residential renovation contractors with no 
EPC experience to begin offering EPC services in the residential sector; 


* an examination of the success of ESCo’s in the US residential sector; and 


* a thorough review of the investment potential in the residential sector, 
focusing on medium-rise and highrise housing. 


The study also recommended that governments, utilities, ESCo’s and the 
financial and insurance sectors develop a strategy to facilitate EPC entry into 
the residential sector. The strategy would focus on increasing market access 
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and reducing the risk to a level 
comparable to other EPC market sectors. 
It would also target high priority markets 
(highrise rental apartments and medium- 
rise and highrise social housing) and 
build on the success of existing services, 
financing packages and promotional 
techniques. If possible, it would include 
a demonstration project that would 
showcase innovative approaches, such as 
financing arrangements, risk management 
techniques, and energy management 
measures). Finally, promotional and 
educational products could be developed 
for building managers and owners, the 
financial and insurance sectors, and other 
decision makers. 


CMHC offers a wide range of housing- 
related information. For details, contact 
your local CMHC office or call 
1-800-668-2642. 


Visit us on the Internet: 
www.cmhc-schl.ge.ca 
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The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
Household Growth, 1991-2016 


Introduction 


To date, the number of housing units built in Canada in the 1990s stands in marked contrast to the 
vigorous activity of the late 1980s. From a peak of nearly 246,000 in 1987, housing starts fell to 111,000 
in 1995, the lowest output since 1960, and averaged 149,000 per year from 1991 through 1995. 

Is the recent steep decline in 
residential construction indicative of the 
long-run outlook for housing? While 
annual variation in housing demand is 
300,000 owe largely the product of factors related to 
250,000 business cycles and the general state of 

the economy, demand in the long-run 
can ultimately be traced to changes in 
150,000 the size, age structure, and overall 
tendency of the population to form 
households. Household growth — the 
50,000 major source of housing demand — 
occurs as the population grows and ages, 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 and as social and economic forces alter 

| preferences for different living 

arrangements.! 

This Research and Development Highlight provides an overview of some findings from a 
forthcoming CMHC report on household growth projections for Canada and the provinces in the period 
1991-2016.2 These projections illustrate how household growth would vary given different assumptions 
about where and how Canadians choose to house themselves over the next twenty years. 


Housing Starts, Canada, 1986-1995 


200,000 


100,000 


) 


1 Although household growth (the net increase in the number of households) is typically the major determinant of the 
requirement for new dwelling units, other factors — such as the need to replace units Jost from the housing stock, to adjust for 
additional units created within the existing stock, and to allow for a normal number of vacant units — also influence the 
number of new units required. 

2 Projections refer to the middle of the year, thus, the projection period extends from July 1, 1991, to July1, 2016. References to 
particular periods, such as 1996-2001, are understood to mean from the middle of the first year to the middle of the last. 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Perspectives a long terme du logement : augmentation des ménages, 1991-2016. 
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Scenarios 


Household growth projections were developed from custom population projections specified 
by CMHC and produced by Statistics Canada. The principal assumptions underlying these 
population projections were the following: 

® acontinuation of current fertility levels (1.7 births per woman); 

¢ amedium increase in life expectancy; 

¢ acontinuation of current immigration levels (205,000 per year). 

Population projections were transformed into household growth projections by applying 
different assumptions about the rate at which Canadians form households. Assumptions were 
based on historical trends during different periods. The high scenario assumes a stronger 
overall household formation trend, particularly among generations currently under the age of 
forty, than the low and medium scenarios, which are founded on weaker historical trends. To 
date, household formation by those under forty has lagged behind the levels achieved by 
preceding generations. 


All scenarios point to a tendency for household growth to decline in Canada over the long-run. 
Annual household growth in 1991-1996 is projected to average about 147,000, a level 
consistent with the recent pace of residential construction. According to the low scenario, this 
level will then decline gradually over the next twenty years. In contrast, both the medium and 
high scenarios show household growth rising in 1996-2001 before dropping in later years. 
Growth under the medium scenario will raise the total number of households in Canada from 
approximately 10.3 million in 1991 to 14.1 million in 2016. 


Average Annual Household Growth, Canada 


1991-1996 1996-2001 200 1-2006 2006-2011 2011-2016 


140,800 141,700 139,200 134,300 
160,800 157,800 154,600 148,800 
175,500 168,500 163,700 157,200 


Scenario 
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The major factor underlying the do d trend i eee 
wey scape lagher ear ee Household Growth Projections, Canada, 
household growth in the long-run is declining population 1991-2016 


growth, largely the product of an aging population. The 
average annual rate of population growth is expected to drop Average Annual Growth (Thousands) 
from just under 1.3 percent in 1991-1996 to 0.8 percent in 
2011-2016. The aging of the population means that the 
majority of the large baby boom group either already have or 
shortly will have formed independent households. 


~~. 
a 
ae 


ce 
tae 
— 


130 
1991-1996 1996-2001 2001 -2006 2006-2011 2011-2016 


Other Findings 


The following results are evident in all scenarios. 

e Households will continue to shrink in size, but not 
as rapidly as in the past. Between 1961 and 1991, 
the size of the average Canadian household dropped Average Annual Growth 
from 4 to 2.7 persons. According to CMHC’s — 
projections, average household size will range from 12% 

2.5 to 2.6 in 2016. 1.1% 

e The number of non-family households (people 1% 
living alone or with other unrelated individuals) 0.9% 
will grow more rapidly than the number of family 0.8% 
households. The composition of households will 0.7% 
therefore continue to shift in the direction of kal 
non-traditional household types. Source: Statistics Canada Custom Population Projections 

e Aging of the baby boom, combined with the 
difficult labour market facing young Canadians, 
will dampen household growth among those under the age of 45. From 1991 to 
2011, the number of households headed by this group will actually decline. Positive 
household growth will not retum to this age group until the period 2011-2016. 

e The ownership rate for all households will rise, but at a diminishing pace, before 
levelling off after the turn of the century. The pattern is indicative of the aging of the 
population, as well as the above-noted growth in non-family households. Non-family 

households are more likely to rent than family households. 


Projected Population Growth, Canada, 1991-2016 


1996-2001 2001 -2006 2006-2011 2011-2016 


Households 


will continue 


Conclusions 


The projections described above show considerably different possibilities for household growth 
after 1996. According to the low projection, growth will decline moderately from current 
sluggish levels, but nonetheless will exceed the depressed volume of housing starts in 1995 by 
a healthy margin. In contrast, medium and high projections indicate potential for a rebound in 
household formation in 1996-2001, followed by resumption of a gradual decline over the 
long-run. Scenarios illustrate how growth would vary under different assumptions about how 
Canadians will house themselves in coming years. Projections do not reflect the cyclical effects 
of economic factors but rather a set of long-term and largely demographic assumptions. 


to shrink in 


size, but not 


as rapidly as 


in the past. 
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CMHC Report The projections summarized in this issue of 
Research and Development Highlights were 


This Research and Development Highlight presents produced by the Social and Economic Policy and 


selected results from The Long-Term Housing Research Division of Canada Mortgage and 
Outlook: Household Growth in Canada and the Housing Corporation (CMHC) in consultation with 
Provinces, 1991-2016, a forthcoming CMHC Market Analysis Centre. For further information, 
report. Projections were developed for individual contact Roger Lewis, Social and Economic Policy 


provinces and subsequently aggregated to produce and Research, at (613) 748-2797. 


Canada-wide totals. For each province, six — 
alternative projections were generated. The six Recent Research & Development Highlights 


resulted from combining two interprovincial 


migration scenarios — one favouring the western Issue 18 Housing Need in Canada’s Metropolitan 
provinces and the second the central provinces — Areas, 1991 — Part 1 
with three alternative household formation Issue 19 Housing Need in Canada’s Metropolitan 


Areas, 1991 — Part 2 


ions. The | S tions incorporate a : : : 
abe le poe ree re Mec “Po Issue 20 Resettling Cities: Canadian Residential 
results of research on the impact of labour market Intensification Initiatives 
conditions on the rate of household formation Issue 21 Housing Need in Metropolitan Areas, 
among young adults. 1991: Canada’s Aboriginal Peoples 


Issue 22 Telework and Home-Based Employment 
in Canadian Communities 
PROJECTION ASSUMPTIONS — PROVINCIAL Issue 23 Housing the New Family: Reinventing 
SCENARIOS Housing for Families 
. Issue 24 The Migration and Mobility Patterns of 
gene Household Formation 
Interprovincial Migration Tread Canada’s Aboriginal Population 


Issue 25 Changing Values, Changing 

Low Communities: A Guide to the 

Development of Healthy, Sustainable 
Communities 

Issue 26 Infrastructure Costs Associated with 
Conventional and Alternative 

petelesirent Paver 

Issue 27 The Housing Conditions of Aboriginal 
People in Canada 

| coma] oh 


The report contains a complete account of For more information on CMHC housing research, 


provincial and national projections and of the contact: 
assumptions used to produce them. It discusses The Canadian Housing Information Centre 


population trends, household growth scenarios, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
household composition, and tenure and dwelling Room C1-200 

type choices. Canadian customers can order the 700 Montreal Road 

report by calling 1-800-668-2642. Customers from Ottawa, Ontario 

outside Canada can call 1-613-748-2003. K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Infrastructure Costs Associated 
with Conventional and Alternative 
Development Patterns 


t his study was recently completed by Canada Mortgage 


and Housing Corporation (CMHC), in partnership with Rensgitsat aro S307 mL aay 
the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton (RMOC). Its . 
purpose was to compare the cost-effectiveness of two patterns Analysis 
~ of development: (i) a conventional suburban development 
pattern, and (ii) a mixed use, more compact development, Com pares 
planned according to the principles of “New Urbanism.” The 
analysis considers the long-term life-cycle costs of various Long-Term 


linear infrastructure and community services, and 
differentiates between public and private (i.e., developer) 


costs. Life-Cycle 


An existing development in Ottawa-Carleton was chosen as 

the test site. The site exhibits all of the characteristics of a Infrastructure 
conventional post-war suburban development pattern, hE: $3350 Sa 
including a curvilinear street pattern, relatively low residential Costs 

densities, homogeneity and separation of land uses, and an Ee 
emphasis on the private automobile over other modes of travel. 
Typical planning standards in the conventional site include 20 
m local right-of-way widths, single family lot frontages of 
10.7 m to 15.2 m, lot depths of 30 m to 34 m, front yard 


, ora eine 
setbacks of 6.0 m, and rear yard setbacks of 7.0 m to 9.0 m. wy 


\ | 
Nov 27 1996 | 
ig, RS, 
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An alternative development, planned according to the 
principles of New Urbanism, was overlaid onto the existing 
site, and the life-cycle infrastructure costs of the two plans, 
including emplacement, replacement, and operating and 
maintenance costs, were calculated and compared. 


The more compact New Urbanism plan features a finer mix of 
land uses, higher residential densities, narrower right-of-way 

| and pavement widths, a modified grid system of streets, transit | 

| supportive design, and so on. The plan is organized around a 


| Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous ie titre Le télétravail et le travail a domicile dans les collectivités canadiennes. 
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series of individual neighbourhoods, each defined by a 400 m radius 
(a five-minute walk) from edge to centre. Each neighbourhood has a 
central green, or neighbourhood park, surrounded by a mix of land 
uses, including commercial, office and higher density housing. 


There are some significant differences between the two plans: 


m The alternative plan has more than twice as much land devoted to 
a commercial uses, and 20 percent more recreation and open space 


Alternative lands. 


m = The alternative plan contains 71 percent more dwelling units than 
the conventional plan, due, in part, to significantly smaller lot 


Plan has sizes. 


m There are over 500 more apartments in the alternative plan, 


1 6% Lower centred around the neighbourhood squares, and mixed in with 
eae secs en commercial, retail and office uses along the main street. 
infrastructure m Net residential densities for the conventional and alternative plans 


are 21.7 and 43.3 units per hectare respectively. 


Costs = The alternative plan has a 16 percent greater length of roads (not 
including the rear lanes), and almost 15 percent more asphalt road 
surface area (not including the rear lanes). 


Some Key Findings 


Emplacement Costs 


Table 1 illustrates that the initial capital cost of emplacing the 
infrastructure is approximately $5,300 per unit less in the alternative 
plan. In other words, it is 16 percent cheaper per unit to construct the 
infrastructure in the alternative plan than in the conventional plan. 
This includes both public and private costs. 


Table 1 
Comparison of Per Unit Emplacement Costs ($) 
Service Component Conventional Alternative Difference 
Site Plan % 
1. Roads (inc. utilities & service SUZ Seoul -1,961 -37 
connections 
2. Sidewalks & Streetlighting 498 636 +138 +428 
3. Sanitary Sewer 1,885 1,191 -694 = -37 
4. Stormwater Management 3,491 2,210 -1,281 -37 
5. Water distribution 1,758 1,258 -500 -28 
6. Transit 1,059 881 -178 -17 
7. Fire Protection 348 301 -47 -14 
8. Police Protection 362 313 -49 -14 
9. Parkland 3,591 3,368 -223 =-6.2 
| 10. Recreational Facilities 3,335 3,183 -152 -4.6 
11. Libraries 522 489 =33)) -Os3 
12.Works & Parks Department 417 358 =59) =14 
13. Garbage Collection 0 0 0 -0 
14. Hydro-Electric Services 1,992 WS -261 -13 | 
| 15. School Facilities/Transportation 10,034 10,033 1 0 
| TOTAL $34,564 $29,263 $-5,301 -16 
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While the linear cost of constructing local roads is slightly less expensive in the 
alternative plan ($505/metre) than in the conventional plan ($518/metre), due to 
a 0.5 metre reduction in pavement width, in absolute terms, it is still more 
expensive to construct the road network in the alternative plan because, 
compared to the conventional plan’s curvilinear street pattern, the grid pattern of 
streets produces more length of roads, more intersections, and so on. On a per 
unit basis, however, there is a net savings of approximately $2,000 for road 
construction in the alternative plan for two reasons: (i) the increase in residential 
density in the alternative plan spreads the cost of roads over more dwelling units; 
and (ii) the higher proportion of non-residential land uses (7.5 percent more) in 
the alternative plan lowers the percentage of total road costs apportioned to the 
residential sector. Significant cost savings in the areas of storm and sanitary 
sewers, water distribution, and other services which parallel the road network 
arise for the same reasons. 


Infrastructure replacement, and operating and maintenance costs were also found 
to be more economical in the alternative plan. As Table 2 illustrates, the 
alternative plan generates life-cycle savings of approximately $11,000 per unit 
over a 75-year period. Expressed as a percentage, the linear infrastructure, 
including roads, utilities, sewer, water, and stormwater management, represents 
the greatest per unit cost savings. 


Table 2 
Comparison of Per Unit Total Life-Cycle Costs 


Conventional Alternative Difference 
Site Plan ae 


Service Component 


1. Roads (inc. utilities & service 10,446 7,392 -3,054 -29 


connections 
2. Sidewalks & Streetlighting 936 1,225 +289 +31 
3. Sanitary Sewer 2,652 1,677 975 -37 
4. Stormwater Management 4,105 2,606 -1,499 = -37 
5. Water distribution 3,534 2,446 -1,088 -31 
6. Transit 9,104 7,774 -1,330. -15 
7. Fire Protection 5,204 4,496 -708 -14 
8. Police Protection 7,466 6,450 -1,016 
9. Parkland 4,735 4,325 -410 -8.7 
10. Recreational Facilities 7,794 7,434 -360 -4.6 
11. Libraries 2,934 2h IBY -182 -6.2 
12.Works & Parks Department ite: 663 -109 
13. Garbage Collection 2,453 2,301 -152 
14. Hydro-Electric Services 6,270 5,893 -377 
56,804 56,799 -5 
$125,210 $114,233 $-10,977 


15. School Facilities/Transportation 
TOTAL 
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Other salient findings include: 


= A reduction in infrastructure emplacement costs of a 
represents the largest life-cycle cost savin 


pproximately $5,300 per unit 
gs in the alternative plan. Developer-emplaced 


infrastructure (roads, street lights, piped services and parks) accounts for roughly 60 
percent of these savings (over $3,000 per unit). Government-emplaced infrastructure 


accounts for approximately 40 percent of the savin 
cost savings represent an opportunity to reduce ho 


gs (over $2,200 per unit). Emplacement 
using costs by approximately $5,000 per 


unit, assuming the savings are passed on to the consumer. 


= Operating and maintenance costs are over $3 
of which are public savings. Infrastructure re 
the alternative plan (also public savings). 


= Over 70 percent ($8,000) of the per unit life-c 
approximately 30 percent ($3,000) are private savings. 


= Ranking the per unit life-cycle cost savings b 
cost savings in the alternative plan are as foll 


,/00 per unit less in the alternative plan, all 
placement is just over $2,000 per unit less in 


ycle cost savings are public savings; 


y service component, the largest life-cycle 
ows: roads ($3,054); followed by stormwater 


management ($1,499); transit ($1,330); water ($1,088); policing ($1,016); and sanitary 


sewers ($975). 


= =Schools and school transportation (i.e. busing) represent approximately one-half of the 
total life-cycle costs in both plans. Of this school cost, approximately 60 percent is 


Recent Research and Development 
Highlights 


associated with transportation (i.e. 
buying, maintaining and replacing 
buses). Schools and school buses 
account for approximately one-third of 
total infrastructure emplacement costs, 
and between 57-60 percent of total 
operating and maintenance costs in both 
plans. 


= Emplacement, replacement, operating 


and maintenance costs, as a proportion of 


total life-cycle costs, remain relatively 
constant in both plans, at approximately 
26 percent, 7 percent, and 65-68 percent, 
respectively. 

m Life-cycle savings of approximately 
$11,000 per unit generate approximately 
$77 million in savings when spread over 
a community of 7,000 dwellings. Over a 
75-year period, this translates to annual 
Savings of over $1 million for the 
alternative plan. 


To obtain a copy of the report, call the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, 
(613) 748-2367. For further information, 
contact Mr. David D’Amour, 
Socio-Economic, Policy and Research 
Division, CMHC, (613) 748-2325. 
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Low Income, Labour Force 
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The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
Preliminary Projections, 1991-2015 
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For more information on CMHC housing 
research, contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Room C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

' KIA 0P7 


joel (613) 748-2367 
Canada i_The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Changing Values, Changing 
Communities: A Guide to the 
| 


Development of Healthy, 
Sustainable Communities 


t 
C anada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) Comprehensive | 
recently completed a study entitled Changing Values, . 

Changing Communities: A Guide to the Development of Evaluation 

Healthy, Sustainable Communities. The report examines four See Fare PE 

alternative planning approaches which have emerged in . Framework 

response to concerns about the liveability and sustainability 

of conventional suburban development patterns. The 

planning approaches reviewed include neo-traditional Assesses 

designs, transit-oriented developments (also known as ; 

“pedestrian pockets”), cohousing communities, and Planning | 

eco-villages. 
| 
| 


A comprehensive evaluative framework was developed to Approaches 
assess the advantages and disadvantages of these planning 
approaches. The framework defines seven essential attributes 

| of a healthy, sustainable community. It also identifies related 

| planning goals and objectives, and some of the “tools” 

available to communities to meet these goals and objectives. 
The seven key aspects in the framework that must be 
considered in developing healthier, more sustainable 
communities are: 


1. Resource Conservation — land, materials, water, 
energy 


2. Environmental Impacts — greenhouse gases, ozone 
depletion, air/water/soil quality 


3. Economic Viability — infrastructure, marketability, 
stability 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Le télétravail et le travail a domicile dans les collectivités canadiennes. 
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4. Equity — access and opportunity, fulfilment 
of basic needs, services and amenities 


5. Liveability — services/facilities, open space, 
convenience of movement, climate/weather, 
delight 


6. Community — inclusiveness, participation, 
heritage, identity, gathering places 


7. Health and Safety — health protection, health 
promotion, health care and safety 


The following table is an example of how one of 
the above aspects (resource conservation) relates to 
broader planning goals and objectives and to the 
tools available to communities to achieve these 
goals and objectives. 


Table 1 
Resource Conservation 


Land is valued and 
conserved. 


Land 


Materials Optimum efficiency 
and conservation in 


use of materials. 


Water is used within 
the carrying capacity 
of local natural 
systems. 


Water 


Ensure efficiency in 
use of developable 
land. 

Preserve and 
enhance agricultural 
land. 

Protect and conserve 
natural features and 
sensitive areas. 
Minimize land 
development. 


Minimize use of 
non-renewable materials. 
Maximize use of 
renewables ona 
sustainable basis. 
Favour the use of local 
renewable resources. 


Maintain demand within 
limits of local natural 
systems. 

Allow maximum return 
to groundwater and 
surface water systems. 
Make optimum use of 
existing infrastructure. 


Net self-sufficiency 


| 
Energy 

| in energy. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


supply side options into account. 


Minimize energy 

demand of buildings. 
Minimize energy | 
demand for | 
transportation. 
Maximize reliance on 
local renewable | 
sources. | 
Where non-renewable | 
energy is used, use 
local sources where | 
possible. | 


| * In the utility sector, an integrated resource plan is one which takes demand side options as well as 
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Land use 

= Master, secondary and 
site plans development 
agreements, zoning. 

® conservation plan 

= solar orientation 


Building form and 
technology 


m™ design guidelines 
= equipment and building 
performance standards 


Infrastructure and 

utilities 

= Integrated resource plans* 
for energy, water and 
waste 

# Use of living systems 


Transportation and 
Communication 


= Integrated resource plan 
for transportation 
=™ municipal operations 


Economic 


development 


= economic strategy 

=m resource management 
plan 

= public support for green 
technology 

= public education 


Social development 
m public education 

= consultation 

= technology transfer 
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The evaluative framework consists of a similar table for each 
of the seven aspects. The framework is essentially a checklist 
that can be used to help plan more sustainable communities 
in a greenfield context, or to evaluate the social, economic 
and environmental performance of existing communities. 


Key Findings 


To evaluate the four planning approaches, the framework 

was applied to eight different developments, each of which 

was either in the planning stages or under construction: two 

cohousing communities; two eco-villages; and four 

communities considered to be representative of “New 

Urbanism” (The assumptions and principles underpinning 

neo-traditional designs and pedestrian pockets are very i 


similar. Together the two models have come to be known as ' a 
ce ee Case Studies 


The case studies represent some of the most innovative 
developments being planned today. They range in size from Represent 
a 17-unit cohousing development to a new town being 

planned for 27,000 people. All but one of the projects are Most 

being developed in Canada. 


According to the evaluations, all of the case studies represent Innovative 
improvements over conventional suburban development arg. as Sa 
patterns. In other words, they all exhibit certain common Developments 
features which are generally believed to improve community 
health and sustainability. The developments in the case 
studies tend to be denser and more compact than standard 
suburban designs, with a finer mix of land uses and 
pedestrian-friendly layouts. Streets have been designed to 
accommodate cars, though their social function has also 
been recognized. A grid pattern of roads is often favoured 
over curvilinear layouts to improve the efficiency of transit 
circulation. Civic buildings, landmarks and other focal 
points are emphasized as community gathering places. A 
broader mix of more affordable housing, responding to a 
diversity of needs is generally encouraged. And, where 
appropriate, cost-effective alternative planning and 
engineering standards are being incorporated to reduce costs 
and improve performance and aesthetics. 


Overall, while the study was originally intended to review 
four distinct concepts of urban form, each reflecting 
particular goals and ideals, the case studies suggest that 
today’s most innovative urban developments in Canada do 
not conform to any one of these concepts to the exclusion of 
the others. Rather, individual projects seeking to break out of 
the conventional suburban mould are much more eclectic, 
borrowing from all of the concepts as appropriate. 
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To obtain a copy of the report, call the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, 
(613) 748-2367. For further information, 
contact Mr. David D’Amour, 
Socio-Economic, Policy and Research 
Division. CMHC, (613) 748-2325. 
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The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Socio-Economic Series Issue 24 


Migration and Mobility of Canada’s 
Aboriginal Population 


Introduction 


ccording to the 1991 Census of Canada and the Abori ginal Peoples 
Survey, more than 32] ,000 Aboriginal people were living in a different ae 
location in 1991 than in 1986. This highlight examines several key dimensions 
of Aboriginal migration and residential mobility patterns during that five-year 60% Of The 
period. 


= , Aboriginal 
The Aboriginal Population 
The most recent information on Aboriginal migration and mobility patterns Identity 
comes from the 1991 Census of Canada and the Aboriginal Peoples Survey 

(APS). The Census of Canada, which identifies the Aboriginal population on . 

the basis of ethnic origin or ancestry, in 1991 estimated this population at Pop ulation 
1,002,675 individuals. It is here referred to as the Aboriginal ancestry 


population. Moved 
The Aboriginal Peoples Survey was conducted as a follow-up to the Census. It 
sampled the population that reported Aboriginal ethnic origins, but collected Between 
information only on the 625,710 individuals who identified with an Aboriginal 
group. This group is referred to as the Aboriginal identity population. { 986 A 
nd 199 


Data presented in this highlight concerning the volume and geographic patterns | eens 


of Aboriginal migration and the characteristics of migrants derive from the 
APS and relate to the population reporting Aboriginal identity. Data concerning 
Aboriginal residential mobility, housing consumption and locational patterns in 
major urban areas are based on the 1991 Census and relate to the population 
reporting Aboriginal ancestry. Aboriginal households are defined as those in 
which people of Aboriginal origin maintain the household. 


Geographical Patterns of Migration 


Although nearly 60 percent of Canada’s Aboriginal identity population 
reported at least one change of residence between 1986 and 1991, most moves 
occurred within the same community. Migrants (i.e. individuals who reported 
living in different communities in 1986 and 1991) totaled 117,120 individuals, 
representing about 22 percent of the total Aboriginal identity population aged 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en francais sous le titre Migration et mobilité de la population autochtone du Canada. 
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Figure 1: 


Summary of Net Migration Flows Between On and Off-Reserve Locations 
During the 1986-1991 Period, Aboriginal Identity Population, Canada 
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Figure 2: 


Lone Parent Families as a Proportion of All In-Migrant Aboriginal Families 
With Children, Selected Census Metropolitan Areas, Canada 1991 
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2145 Between 1986 and 1991, migration 
1080 resulted in net inter-provincial 
1558 population shifts of about 7,145 
- Aboriginal individuals. Migration 
—— ‘CMA resulted in small increases to the 


Excludes International migrants and migration from reserves not enumerated in 1991 by the 
Census and/or Aboriginal Peoples Survey. 

Figures in box refer to net migrants for areas. 

Custom tabulations from the Aboriginal Peoples Survey, 1991 


Halifax Montreal OtV/Hull Toronto Winnipeg Regina 
Location of Residence 


Source: Custom tabulations from the 1991 Census of Canada 


5 or more. The migration rate of 
Canada’s Aboriginal population 
during the period was slightly 
lower than that of the total 
Canadian population (23.5 percent). 


4040 Rural 
—<—}________ | Off Reserve 
-6675 


eis +5540 Aboriginal identity populations of 
both Alberta and British 

Columbia. All other provinces and 
regions reported small Aboriginal 
population losses through 


migration during the time period. 


As in the case of inter-provincial movements, Aboriginal migration between the 
far-northern, mid-northern and southern regions of Canada resulted in relatively small 
changes in the populations of these regions. Both the southern and far northern regions 
of Canada experienced small increases (less than | percent) in Aboriginal population 
through migration. The mid-north region reported a small population loss through 
migration (less than 2 percent). 


In relation to other geographical dimensions of Aboriginal migration, movement on and 
off reserve and within the rural-urban hierarchy represents a more common and 
important factor in Aboriginal migration. Large urban centres (Census Metropolitan 
Areas) experienced a net increase of 5,540 Aboriginal individuals through migration, 
suggesting that the longstanding process of urbanization of the Aboriginal population 
continued during the 1986-1991 period. Indian reserves gained 9,540 individuals as a 
result of migration during the period. Roughly 20 percent of this population increase was 
associated with migration to reserves of individuals who gained or regained Indian status 
under the 1985 amendments to the Indian Act (Bill C-31). Losses of Aboriginal 
population through migration were reported for smaller urban areas and rural areas 
(Figure 1). 


SSPE 
Characteristics of Migrants 


Data concerning age, gender and family status reveal that women, young and 
lone-parent families were most likely to migrate. These demographic groups within the 
Aboriginal population remained the most likely to move and formed the bulk of the 
migrant population during the period. Of particular note in this regard, are the high 
concentrations of lone parent families among Aboriginal migrants to major urban 
centres. Lone parent families formed the majority of families with children among the 
Aboriginal migrant populations residing in 
several of Canada’s major urban centres 
(Figure 2). 


In relation to their non-migrant 
counterparts, Aboriginal migrants 
possessed higher personal resources (in 
the form of educational attainment) and 
were more likely to be either attending 
school or participating actively in the 
labour market. Nevertheless, Aboriginal 
migrants experienced higher rates of 
unemployment than Aboriginal 
non-migrants in all locations except rural 
areas. Data for major urban areas with 
large Aboriginal populations clearly reveal 
that Aboriginal migrants to major Prairie 


Sask. Calgary Edmon. Vanc. Victoria 
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urban centres experience the greatest economic difficulties in terms of the labour market 
and incomes. More than one-half of all Aboriginal migrant households in Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Edmonton reported incomes below the Statistics Canada low 
income cut-off in 1990. High rates of dependence on income assistance programs were 
also characteristic of Aboriginal migrants to these centres. 


Fe a ITE 
Reasons for Migration 


In relation to other factors, family issues or housing-related matters were cited much 
more commonly as reasons for migration to Indian reserves. Although these same factors 
were also cited frequently by Aboriginal migrants off reserve, migrants to off-reserve 
locations were much more likely to report moving in response to employment (especially 
in the case of males) or community-related issues (in the case of females). 


Residential Mobility in Major Urban Areas 


Residential mobility (i.e. moves within the same community) was examined within the 
context of eleven major urban areas which contain large Aboriginal populations. Rates of 
residential mobility among Aboriginal ancestry households residing in these centres 
ranged from a low of 47 percent in Toronto to a high of 72 percent in Winnipeg during 
the 1986-1991 period (Figure 3). In all major urban areas considered, the residential 
mobility rate of Aboriginal households exceeded that of non-Aboriginal households by a 
large margin (about |.8 times higher on average). 


Large differences in rates of residential mobility were identified among various types of 
Aboriginal households. As expected, non-family households reported higher rates of 
mobility than families. Aboriginal lone parent families residing in Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Regina and Winnipeg, however reported residential mobility rates exceeding 80 percent, 
a rate of mobility higher than that of non-families. 


Data from the Aboriginal Peoples Survey concerning the reasons for moving confirm the 
importance of housing-related issues to residential mobility. Moves to improve housing 
conditions accounted for 51 percent of all residential moves. An additional 8 percent of 
residential moves was attributed to the availability of a housing unit. Family-related 
issues accounted for 14 percent of all moves. Involuntary or forced moves (e.g. fire, 
eviction) were reported by roughly 9 percent of all movers. All other factors, such as 
neighbourhood issues and accessibility issues, were cited much less frequently. 


Housing Deficiencies Among Movers and Stayers 


Aboriginal housing consumption was examined in relation to three commonly-accepted 
consumption standards: including affordability, adequacy and suitability. Although moving 
represents an opportunity for the household to bring housing consumption better in line with 
needs and resources, most Aboriginal moves resulted in housing circumstances which 
continued to fail accepted consumption standards. In all of the eleven urban centres 
examined, Aboriginal households that moved during the 1986-1991 period were 
considerably (at least 1.3 times) 
more likely than those that did not 
move, to experience at least one 
housing consumption deficiency. 


Figure 3: 


Locational Patterns in 
Major Urban Areas 


Analyses comparing the locational 
patterns of the Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal population 
revealed low to moderate levels of 
residential segregation in major 
urban areas. Tenure differences 
between the two populations are 
likely to account for much of the 
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Source: Custom tabulations from the 1991 Census of Canada 
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Housing- 
Related 
Matters 

Were Common 
Reasons for 
Migration 


Residential Mobility Rates During the 1986-1991 Period Among Households of 
Aboriginal Ancestry, Selected Census Metropolitan Areas, Canada, 1991. 


Canada 


In most of the major urban areas examined, the Aboriginal population was geographically dispersed. Sizable 
Aboriginal enclaves were identified in only one urban centre, Winnipeg, where the Aboriginal population 
accounted for more than 20 percent of the total population residing in each of 14 Census tracts and formed 
the majority of the population residing in one Census tract. In only two other centres, Regina and Saskatoon, 
did the Aboriginal population of individual Census tracts exceed 20 percent of the total tract population. 


Comparison of the locational patterns of Aboriginal migrants and non-migrants revealed that migrants 
tended to be located in the same areas as non-migrants. In-migration during the 1986-1991 period served to 
reinforce and expand existing concentrations of the Aboriginal population in most of the major urban 
centres. 


Additional analyses comparing the locational patterns of Aboriginal movers and stayers did not reveal large 
differences between the two populations in any of the major urban areas examined. During the 1986-1991 
period, the process of residential mobility did not contribute to significant changes in the geographical 
distribution of the Aboriginal populations in these urban areas. 


Conclusion 


Although 22 percent of the Aboriginal identity population moved to a new community between 1986 and 
1991, migration in general had little impact on the geographic distribution of the population. From a 
geographic perspective, the most significant dimensions of Aboriginal migration during this period involved 
the continued migration to major urban areas and the return migration to Indian reserves. This latter 
dimension may have resulted, in part, from the effects of Bill C-31. 


Migrants to larger urban centres tended to reside in 
areas with sizable existing Aboriginal populations 
thereby reinforcing and expanding existing 
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Highlights 


population concentrations. In most of the centres Issue 14 Changing Canadian Households, 
examined, however, the Aboriginal population 1971-91 

remains geographically dispersed and large Issue 15 Sustainable Residential 

Aboriginal enclaves are not common. Developments: Planning, Design and 


Construction Principles (Greening the 
“Grow Home”) 
Issue 16 Low Income, Labour Force 
Participation and Women in Housing 
Need, 1991 
Issue 17 The Long-Term Housing Outlook: 
<a ~~ eee Preliminary Projections, 1991-2015 
For the majority of Aboriginal households residing in! jggue 18 Housing Need in Canada’s 


High rates of residential mobility and poor housing 
conditions characterize the Aboriginal populations 
residing in Canada’s major urban areas. These 
Situations are especially pronounced in the major 
Prairie urban centres of Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon,and Edmonton. 


major urban areas, the process of residential mobility Metropolitan Areas, 1991 - Part 1 

does not result in the consumption of housing that Issue 19 Housing Need in Canada’s 

meets accepted standards. Given this situation, high Metropolitan Areas, 1991 - Part 2 
rates of residential mobility may reflect an additional Issue 20 Resettling Cities: Canadian 
dimension of the housing challenge confronting Residential Intensification Initiatives 
Aboriginal households in large cities. Issue 21 Housing Need in Metropolitan Areas, 
This research highlight summarizes some of the 1991: Canada’s Aboriginal Peoples 
findings in Migration and Mobility of Canada’s Issue 22 Telework and Home-Based 

Aboriginal Population. To obtain a copy of the Employment in Canadian Communities 
report, call the Canadian Housing Information Issue 23 Housing the New Family: Reinventing 
Centre (613) 748-2367. For further information, Housing For Families 

contact Mr. Denys Chamberland, Manager, Centre | For more information on CMHC housing research, 
for Future Studies, CMHC, contact: 


613) 748- 
(613) 748-2812 The Canadian Housing Information Centre 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
research on the social, economic and technical Room C1-200 

aspects of housing. This CMHC Research and 700 Montreal Road 

Development Highlights issue is one of a series Ottawa, Ontario 

intended to inform you briefly of the nature and K1A 0P7 

scope of these activities. (613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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Housing the New Family: 
Reinventing Housing For Families 


Introduction ee mee 


6 
n recent decades, the traditional Canadian family — wage-earner father, i 
homemaker mother and children — has been replaced by the dual-earner Housing And 
family as the most common family form. Families led by a single parent, . 
usually a mother, have also become more common over the same period. Community 


The changing structure and role of the Canadian family have implications for 


housing and communities. Design Can 


This Research and Development highlight presents the results of a survey on 
the housing needs and preferences of young families. The survey indicates that Help Households 
young families remain strongly attracted to detached single-family homes ee a eee ee 


located in suburbs. However, it also reveals that many young families are Bal ance Family 
interested in communities that combine higher density housing with a variety 
of family-oriented services and amenities. R op cease 

; esponsibilities 


[= apna etnias CE Ny SES FS et 
Methodology 


The survey, conducted in 1993, randomly 
sampled 450 young families in Toronto, Table 1 

Montréal and Vancouver. (A young family MMR cle-lleM ecco mali: mela 
was defined as including one or more 
children aged twelve or under living at 
home.) One hundred and fifty respondents 
were interviewed from each metropolitan 


Total Toronto Vancouver Montreal 


area, and responses were weighted Detached House 

according to population. Sees Lote 

The survey collected information on the Semi-Detached House 
housing status of respondents, their area of Currently Live In 

residence, socio-demographic background, Would Prefer To Live In 
distance and mode of travel to work, and Town House / Row House 


the pressures related to work and family / Duplex / Triplex 
responsibilities. It asked respondents to Currently Live In 
indicate their preferences on a variety of Would Prefer To Live In 
issues related to housing, neighbourhoods, Apartment 

density and amenities, and asked about the Currently Live In 
appeal of a new housing model. Would Prefer To Live In 


Cette publication est aussi disponible en frangais sous le titre Loger la famille nouvelle : Réinventer le logement des familles. 
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REALTY 
8 Of 10 


Respondents 
__ Aspire To 


Detached 
Single 


Family Home 


Table 3 


Current and Preferred Area of Residence 
Type of Area Respondents would select if outdoor space; 40 to 60 percent listed parking, sound 


moving in next 3 - 5 years 
Total 
% 
Same Type 72 
New Type 25 
Type of Area 
Downtown Centre 
Future 3 
Current 5 
Established Residential 
Area near Downtown 
Future 20 
Current 27 
Older Suburb not too Far 
from Downtown 
Future 26 
Current 32 
Newer Suburb near Metro 
Area Limits 
Future 39 
Current 33 


Table 2 


arr Comparison of Current and Anticipated 
Findings Tenure 


Continuation of the Total Toronto Vancouver Montreal 

2 ie) $9) of % 
Canadian Dream per . ‘: ; : 

me wnership 

According to Table 1, families Paves 58 67 65 57 
continue to aspire to own a detached Anticipated 82 84 85 77 
single family home. Eight of every ten Rania 
respondents chose this housing form Gavan 41 43 34 44 
over all others when asked what type Anticipated 15 12 14 19 


of dwelling unit they would like to 
move to in the next three to five years. This exceeds the percentage of respondents 


(48%) living in this dwelling type at the time of survey. Eight of every ten respondents 
also expressed a desire to own their own dwelling unit. However, as Table 2 shows, 
fewer respondents expected to own such a house in Montréal (77%) than in Toronto 
(84%) or Vancouver (85%). 


Respondents were less enthusiastic about apartment housing. Whereas approximately 
one fifth of respondents were living in apartments, only one in twenty preferred this 
housing form. As with home ownership, housing preference varied by metropolitan area. 
Residents of Montréal were least likely to prefer the detached home, while Vancouver 


residents were most likely to prefer it. 


TEE 
A Suburban Lifestyle 


When presented with the option of staying in their current area of residence or moving, 
almost three quarters of respondents would remain where they currently lived (see 

Table 3). One quarter of young families responded that they would move to another part 
of the city. Responses differed for various regions of the city: the proportion of families 
who would stay in the downtown centre, near downtown, or not too far from downtown 
was lower than the proportion of young families currently residing in these areas. In 
contrast, more families would choose to live in the suburbs (39%) than were residing 
there at the time of the survey (33%). The survey found these responses consistently in 
Toronto and Montréal; in Vancouver, no change in the percentage of families was 
recorded for the downtown area and the established residential areas near downtown. 


With regard to neighborhood features, young families rank privacy as more important 


than family-oriented or community amenities (see Figure 1). When asked which 
neighbourhood features were important, more than 60 


percent of respondents identified safety in the dwelling 
unit and area, privacy and sufficient indoor space and 


insulation and outdoor play areas for children. Fewer 
Toronto Vancouver Montreal | than four in ten respondents identified shops and services 


% % % 3 = : 
69 81 74 in close proximity, the existence of a strong 
29 16 26 neighborhood feeling and opportunities for volunteer or 
community activities. 
C23 eT Ae EE) 
: ; 2 Housing Density and Community 
7 1 5 Amenities 


Despite these initial results, many respondents favoured 

ba a ies housing that combines increased density with more 

99 93 97 family-oriented amenities and services. (Family 
amenities included child care, enclosed safe park space, 
and easy access to children’s activities.) Assuming no 

26 35 23 price difference, half of the respondents preferred a 

28 47 30 community of semi-detached and row housing with many 
family amenities (Option 1) to one with detached houses 
and few family amenities (Option 2). 


38 27 46 
33 23 38 
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Figure 2 
The Density/Amenity Trade off: Preferences 


Figure 1 
importance of Selected Characteristics: 
Neighborhood, Activity and Housing 
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ee es Oe RS 
Community activity 
Community 


Spirit And 


Among families who selected Option 1 (communities with higher residential densities 


and a variety of family amenities and services), the major factors were social, such as P| A 

community spirit and play areas for children. In contrast, the major factors influencing ay reas 

the decision of families attracted to Option 2 were privacy and independence, the 

quantity of indoor and outdoor space, and the sense of peace and quiet. Are Impo rtant 


According to Figure 2, Montréal respondents were more likely to choose Option 1. In fi 

Vancouver, where seven in ten families lived in detached dwellings, just under 60 percent Neighbourh ood 
preferred Option 2. In Toronto, forty-four percent of respondents selected higher density sary SMe Eo tee ox 
housing with many services and amenities, while 51 percent of respondents chose Features 

detached dwellings in communities offering few services and amenities. 


GERACE Sa OE 
Family Characteristics 


Families choosing Option 1 share common characteristics in household income, current 
housing situation and family structure. According to Figure 3, a majority of households 
earning less than $40,000 (more than eight of every ten) found Option | (higher density 
housing in communities with a variety of family amenities) very or fairly appealing. In 
contrast, more than half the households earning more than $70,000 did not find this 
housing form appealing. Fewer than two of every ten chose Option 1. 


The appeal of higher density housing in [iigeT Mok 

communities with a variety of family Appeal of Option 1 by Household Income 
amenities also varied with the current 
dwelling type of respondents. According 
to Figure 4, families living in detached 
dwellings were least likely to be 
interested in this housing form. In 
contrast, eight out of ten families living in 
apartments or condominiums found 
Option 1 very or fairly appealing. Only 

21 percent of respondents living in 
apartments or condominiums were not 
attracted to this housing form. 


under $40,000 $40,000-69,999 $70,000+ 


ae Very Not 


Appealing Appealing 
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Figure 4 
Appeal of Option 1 by Current Dwelling Type 


Figure 5 
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Appeal of Option 1 by Family Structure 
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Family structure was another characteristic that 
influenced the appeal of this housing form. 

Figure 5 illustrates that among the three family 
types, higher density housing in communities with 
a variety of family amenities and services received 
the lowest support from traditional families. 
Almost five in ten traditional families said this 
housing form was not appealing. In contrast, 
single-parent families (mainly led by mothers) 
exhibited the strongest support for Option 1. Only 
3 percent of single parent families responded that 
this housing form held no appeal to them. 


The housing stock must keep pace with changes to 
family structure and role. The so-called 
“traditional family” is now less prevalent than it 
was in previous decades. Today, dual-earner and 
single-parent families make up a significant 
proportion of Canadian households. Young 
families are willing to accept higher density 
housing if it comes with more family amenities. 
The challenge for the housing industry and 
community planning is to integrate family-oriented 
amenities and services into residential 
environments. The full report for this study 
presents case studies of eleven Canadian and 
European housing projects which have 


a variety of family amenities and services. 


This research highlight summarizes some of the 
findings in Housing the New Family: 
Reinventing Housing for Families. To obtain a 
copy of the summary or full report, call the 
Canadian Housing Information Centre, 

(613) 748-2367. For further information, contact 
Mr. Denys Chamberland, Manager, Centre for 
Future Studies, CMHC, (613) 748-2812. 


CMHC carries out and finances a broad range of 
research on the social, economic and technical 
aspects of housing. This CMHC Research and 
Development Highlights issue is one of a series 
intended to inform you briefly of the nature and 
scope of these activities. 
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For more information on CMHC housing research, 
contact: 


The Canadian Housing Information Centre 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Room C1-200 

700 Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP7 


(613) 748-2367 


The Corporation assumes no liability for any damage, injury or expense that may happen as a result of this publication. 
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